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SAIL-ROCK, 


ROM the far Sault of Sainte-Marie he wan- 
ders, 
On, ever on, the white foam in his track, 
By night, by day, sails fleet before the east wind, 
Until he sees the beach of Fond-du-Lac ; 
Yet finds not there the rest he seeks with 
yearning ; 
Frown all the cliffs—and he must wander 
forth 
Over the waves again, by south-winds driven, 
Past the dark Palisades into the north. 


There stands the haunted arch of Spirit River, 
There, in the storm, is seen the misty shape 
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Of Manitou, who guards the great Superior, 
Rising above the heights of Thunder Cape ; 
And seeing him, the guilty one approaching, 
The voices of the surf rise in a roar 
Below the porphyry cliffs, sounding a sum- 
mons, 
To call the spirits to the lonely shore. 


Down, down, they troop through the ravines 
of iron, 
Over the rocks where virgin silver shines, 
Up, up, they roll the surf, a seething barrier, 
And marshal on the beach their shadow- 
lines ; 





LAKE SUPERIOR. 


He cries, he weeps, he prays with arms ex- 
tended : 
“ Have mercy upon me, a soul unblest— 
I come not for your stores of shining treas- 
ure, 
I only beg—I only pray for rest. 


** Aged am I, and worn with countless jour- 
neys, 
Over the lake forever must I stray ; 
In the whole south I cannot find a landing, 
Keeweenaw’s copper arm thrusts me away ; 
I sail, and sail, yet never find a harbor— 
Stern is the east, and sterner is the west, 
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Oh, grant me but one foothold on the north 
shore, 
So can I die at last and be at rest!” 


But no! They drive him off with jeers and 
shouting, 
Before their ghostly glee the cursed one 
quails ; 
Forth from the silver rocks of haunted north- 
land, 
Not daring to look back, away he sails ; 
And sails, and sails, yet never finds a landing, 
Though fairest coasts and isles he passes 
by; 
And hopes, and hopes, yet never finds a foot- 
hold 
On any shore where he can kneel and die. 


Weary and worn, through many a red-man’s 
lifetime, 
Over the lake he wanders on and on, 
Till up through Huron, with red banners fly- 
ing, 
Come white men from the rising of the sun; 
The Sault they name from Sainte-Marie with 
blessing, 
The lake lies hushed before their holy bell, 
As, landing on the shore of Rocky Pictures, 
They raise the white cross in la grande Cha- 


pelle, 


As the first white man’s hymn on great Supe- 
rior 
Sounds from the rocky church not made with 
hands, 
A phantom-boat sails in from the still offing, 
And at its bow an aged figure stands ; 
The worn cords strain so full the sails are 
swelling, 
The old mast bends and quivers like a bow, 
Yet calm the windless sky shines blue above 
them, 
And calm the windless waves shine blue be- 
low. 


The boat glides in, still faster, faster sailing, 
Like lightning darting o’er the shrinking 
miles, 
And, as he hears the chanting in the chapel, 
For the first time in years the lone one 
smiles ; 

At last, at last, his feet are on the dear shore, 
The curse is gone, his eyes to heaven rise, 
At last, at last, his mother earth receives him, 
At last, atlastywith thankful heart he dies. 


The poor worn body, old with many lifetimes, 
They find there lying on the golden sands, 
But, lifting it with wonder and with reverence, 
It crumbles into dust beneath their hands ; 
The poor worn boat, grown old with endless 

voyages, 
Floats up the coast, unguided and alone, 
And, stranding ’neath the cliffs, its mission 
over, 
By the Great Spirit’s hand is turned to stone. 


You see it there among the Rocky Pictures, 
The mainsail and the jib, just as they were; 
We never passed it with a song or laughter 
In the gay days when we were voyagers ; 
The best among us doffed our caps in silence, 
The gayest of us never dared to mock 
At the strange tale that came down from our 
fathers, 
The pictured legend of the old Sail-Rock. 


Constance Fenmore Woo.son. 





NINA’S ATONEMENT. 
By CHRISTIAN REID. 


A STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS. 





CHAPTER II. 


“Tue moon has not risen yet, Nina,” said 
Ralph, “ but the starlight is beautiful. Shall 
we go out and see if we can find the elfin 
folk?” 

Tea was over, and they were gathered in the 
drawing-room—all somewhat dull and some- 
what stiff—when he made this proposal. Mrs. 
Wyverne was crocheting by the shaded lamp, 
round which a few moths were circling; Mr. 
Wyverne was prosing to Martindale, who 
looked as much bored as a well-bred man 
ever permits himself to appear; Nina had 
been singing, but she rose from the piano, 
and, walking to one of the large, open win- 
dows, stood looking wistfully out, when Ralph 
spoke. 

“Yes,” she answered, eagerly. “ Let us 
go on the terrace. If we don’t find Queen 
Titania and her court, we shall, at least, find 
freshness and coolness.” 

“ Martindale, will you come?” said Ralph, 
raising his voice; and he did not understand 
why Nina frowned so quickly and sharply at 
the words : 

“You will find me on the terrace,” she 
said; and, stepping through the window, she 
walked away—a tall, straight, white-clad fig- 
ure, soon lost to sight in the starlit gloom. 

Martindale left Mr. Wyverne with a scarce- 
ly intelligible excuse, and crossed the room. 

“ Where is it you wish to go?” he said to 
Ralph, who was standing with a rather blank 
expression of countenance where he had been 
left. 

“Only out on the terrace for some fresh 
air,” the other answered. “ Will you come? 
It is very warm, and not particularly enter- 
taining, in here.” 

“Ts that where Miss Dalzell has gone?” 

“Yes. She said we would find her there.” 

“Lead on,” said Martindale, cheerfully. 
“One certainly does prefer to enjoy summer 
nights al fresco.” 

They stepped out of the window and 
walked around the terrace for some distance, 
but they found no sign of Nina. The moon, 
as Ralph had said, was not yet risen, but the 
soft, clear starlight rendered all immediate 
objects sufficiently distinct. It was one of 
those glowing, brilliant nights which only 
midsummer gives, the purple skies ablaze 
with radiance arching from horizon to hori- 
zon, the earth dark, fragrant, full of mystery, 
yet touched with a tender, delicate lustre. 

“Nina must have gone down into the gar- 
den,” Ralph said, after a while. 

“Never mind Miss Dalzell just now,” 
Martindale responded, in rather a peculiar 
voice. ‘We will find her in a moment. 
Meanwhile, I have something to say to you 
about—that idea of yours. Perhaps I was a 
little hasty in what I told you this morning. 
I have been thinking it over since then. I 
should like to examine your notes again. 
Perhaps, after all, it may be possible to per- 
fect it.”’ 





He spoke awkwardly and constrainedly— 
like a man who was not certain how much he 
wished to say or leave unsaid—but Ralph was 
too full of delighted surprise to notice or at- 
tach any significance to his manner. 

“My dear fellow,” he answered, eagerly, 
“you cannot tell how glad I am to hear you 
say that! I am a fool, I suppose, but I have 
dreamed and experimented over that idea so 
long, that it went hard with me when you said 
it was impracticable. I know that I have ut- 
terly failed in working it out; but I am only 
a dabbler in chemistry, If you take it in 
hand, now—” 

“T may fail as completely as you have 
done,” Martindale interrupted, shortly and 
almost sternly. “You must not hope any 
thing from my experiments—at least, not 
much. I am only a dabbler, and an erratic 
one, myself. Still, I will take the idea, and 
try to work it out, if you say so.” 

“ Of course I say so!” Wyverne said, with 
a ring of enthusiasm in his tone which his 
companion knew well. He had heard it in 
the voices of others, and in his own, many 
times. It was a token of the fever which 
science can beget as well as art. “ You can- 
not tell how infinitely I shall hold myself your 
debtor,” Ralph went on ; “ and, if you succeed, 
there is a fortune in it for both of us.” 

“ Nature is certainly a royal paymistress,” 
said the other; “ but I have told you not to 
hope for success. Honestly, I think I shall 
fail, but I cannot be content until I have fairly 
tested the idea, now that you have put it into 
my head.” 

“It is a good idea,” said Ralph, “I al. 
ways knew that, And if we succeed in work. 
ing it ovt—” 

“But it will require time,” the other in- 
terrupted again. “You must remember that. 
You must be prepared for labor, for failure, 
and for, discouragements. No great discov- 
ery was ever perfected without all of these.” 

“T am aware of it,” said Ralph, “ and if 
you give me a grain of hope, no labor and 
discouragements can daunt me. As for time, 
it is all before us—at least, as much of it as 
you can spare. I am to be married next 
month,” said he, laughing a little, “ but that 
need not interfere with our experiments to 
any great extent.” 

“You are to be married next month, are 
you?” said Martindale, starting. “So soon 
as that?” 

“There is no need for delay,” answered 
Ralph. “I have no fancy for a long engage- 
ment. Besides, in this instance, there would 
be no sense in it. Neither Nina nor I have 
any thing for which to wait.” 

“ Very true,” said Martindale, absently. 

He said nothing more, and, having now 
paced the entire length of the terrace, they 
descended a flight of stone steps which led 
down into the garden—a dim, mysterious re- 
gion, full of white paths, the dark outlines 
of shrubs, trim, old-fashioned borders, and 
many sweet-smelling flowers, filling the sum- 
mer night with incense. “What a charming 
place!” Martindale exclaimed. 

“T cannot imagine what has become of 
Nina,” said Ralph, peering about through the 
shades. 

“Who is that?” asked his companion, 98 
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a white figure slowly moved across the path, 
some distance ahead of them, and vanished 
behind a hedge. 

“JT did not see,” said Ralph. 
Nina? Which way did she go?” 

The other answered by indicating the di- 
rection, and, when they reached the intersect- 
ing path along which the figure had passed, 
they turned and followed it. 

But they found no sign of the girl whom 
they were seeking. “She must have gone 
back to the house,” Ralph said, after a while, 
taking out his cigar-case, and offering it to 
his companion. “There is no need that we 
should go,” he added. “It is cooler out 
here.” 

Martindale, however, had not come into 
the garden to smoke a cigar, and talk chemi- 
eal “shop.” He declined the first by a gest- 
ure, and was on the point of cutting short 
the latter by saying that he, too, would return 
to the house, when a turn of the path sud- 
denly brought them in sight of a building 
the outlines of which cut sharply against the 
purple, starry sky. 

“ What is this?” he asked, carelessly. 

“Tt is an old-fashioned summer-house,” 
Ralph answered. “ You see every thing here 
is old-fashioned. This is one of the pavil- 
ions in which our grandmothers used to take 
a sociable dish of coffee. It is not very orna- 
mental when you see it in daylight; but, for 
the sake of old association, my father has let 
it stay. It leaks, and the roof gave symptoms 
of falling in, the last I heard of it, however.” 

“Tt is not ugly,” said a quiet voice, which 
startled them both as it spoke out of the 
shadow of the building they had now ap- 
proached. “It is so prettily covered with 
ivy. Put out your hand, Mr. Martindale, and 
you can feel the leaves.” 

“Ts it you, Nina—or a fairy?” Ralph 
said, putting out his hand and touching the 
white figure which they now discerned, sitting 
on a flight of steps that led from the door 
of the summer-house to the ground. 

“ Are fairies ever so large?” asked Nina, 
laughing, and she rose as she spoke. Despite 
the discrepancy of size, both the young men 
thought that there was something elfin-like 
in the graceful, swaying figure, as it emerged 
from the deeper shadows into the soft star- 
light. “Jf the summer-house is old-fash- 
ioned, it is very pleasant,”’ she went on, turn- 
ing to Martindale. “I come and sit in here 
often. See! it is a regular house.” 

She mounted the steps and pushed open a 
door, as she spoke. Martindale followed her, 
and, being a smoker, soon found a match in 
his pocket, with which he struck a light. By 
this short-lived illumination he saw that they 
were in a pavilion somewhat on the Dutch 
model—a “‘ regular house,” as Nina had said, 
with two doors and two casements, also a 
table and chair bearing token to recent oc- 
cupation. ‘One could be very comfortable 
here,” he said, reflectively. Then, as the 
match went out, leaving them in darkness, he 
turned to Ralph. 

“Wyverne,” he said, “I wonder you have 
never made éAis into a laboratory. It is true 
it is not so convenient as your room in the 
house, but you would be more at ease in 
your experiments; and when such things as 
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explosions occur, nobody’s nerves need be 
jarred.” 

“More at ease in his experiments!” said 
Nina, quickly, before Ralph could speak. 
“But we are done with all such tiresome 
things as those. Ralph is not going to worry 


over chemistry any more, since you have told 


him that his idea is impracticable—are you, 
Ralph?” 

“T am afraid I must say yes, Ninetta,” 
answered Ralph, with a laugh, half pleased, 
half ashamed. “ Martindale has retracted his 
severe judgment on my poor idea—at least, 
he thinks there is a chance for it, and of 
course I am anxious that he should put this 
chance to the test.” 

“A chance for it!” repeated Nina, and 
there was a sudden jarring quiver in hér voice. 
“ Pray -when did Mr. Martindale discover 
this fact ?” she asked, after a moment. “ You 
certainly told me before dinner—” 

“T remember what I told you before din- 
ner,” said Ralph, “ but since we came out of 
the house, Martindale has told me that he was 
too hasty, and that there may be some hope 
for me after all.” 

He spoke lightly, as if he were more 
amused than concerned by her possible vexa- 
tion—but he was not exactly prepared for the 
answer that came. 

“Mr, Martindale seems to know his own 
mind very little,” said Nina, coldly. “Of 
course the experiments and every thing con- 
nected with them are your own affair, Ralph ; 
but I confess that, if I were in your place, I 
should feel very little confidence in the opin- 
ion of a person who contradicts himself in 
the most positive manner within the space of 
a few hours.” 

‘** You don’t understand, Nina,”’ said Ralph. 
He was astonished, and for the moment al- 
most angry. He was well aware that his ex- 
periments did not please this arbitrary young 
princess, but he had not expected that her 
resentment would extend to one whose only 
fault had been that of encouraging him. 
“ You don’t understand,” he repeated. ‘ Mar- 
tindale has thought the matter over, and, 
on consideration, changed his mind far enough 
to think that the idea may be worth testing. 
That is all.” 

“T thought that changing one’s mind was 
a frivolous thing only fit for women,” said 
Nina. “ Are chemists subject to it also?” 

“Tt is like discontent, inasmuch as we 
are all subject to it more or less, I fancy,” 
said Martindale, quietly. 

Then there was a pause. They were stand- 
ing in darkness, for the faint glimmer which 
the stars sent through the casements was 
only sufficient to show the vague outline of 
Nina’s white dress. Voices have a certain 
intensified meaning at such a time. When 
our observation is not distracted by any play 
of feature or expression of glance, we appre- 
ciate the wonderful organ of human speech 
as it deserves; our ears seem more finely 
strung, our attention is more concentrated, 
and catch many subtle inflections which, in 
the light of day, escape our notice. Even 
when Martindale spoke after a minute to 
Ralph, his voice had still a cadence of signifi- 
cance under its commonplace words. 

“The experiments will only require a 





trifling outlay of time and labor,” he said, 
“and I cannot help thinking that this pavil- 
ion is excellently adapted to our purpose as 
a laboratory. I should not imagine that 
many repairs were needed, and the chemical 
apparatus can easily be removed.” 

“Tt is a capital idea,” said Ralph. “I 
wonder I never thought of it before. That 
room I have in the house is very inconvenient. 
As you say, few repairs are needed here. I 
will send for Jackson to-morrow, and let him 
look at it. Nina, do these doors latch? I 
must ride over to Elkbridge for some locks.” 

“Ts it the transmutation of metals that 
you have in hand ?” asked Nina, in her scorn- 
ful voice. “If not, I don’t think you need 
guard your treasures so vigilantly. Nobody 
is likely to steal them.” 

“But somebody might be injured by 
them,” said Ralph, gravely. “ Many of my 
chemicals are deadly poisons, It is always 
safest to guard against accidents.” 

“You may at least be sure that J shall 
never trouble them,” said she, turning away 
and walking toward the door. 

The movement was so abrupt, that the 
two young men hesitated a moment whether 
or not to follow. 

“We have seen all that can be seen in 
such a light as this—don’t you think we’d bet- 
ter go?” said Ralph, after a second, in a tone 
of carelessness a trifle studied. 

“T think Ill explore the garden a little 
further,” the other answered. “May I trou- 
ble you for the cigar you offered a while ago? 
Thanks ! make my excuses to your cousin, if 
any excuses are necessary. If I am back in 
the drawing-room within an hour, it will be 
time enough to say good-night, will it not?” 

“ Quite time enough,” Ralph replied. 

He said nothing more, and Martindale— 
having lighted his cigar—marched out of the 
pavilion by a door opposite that through 
which Miss Dalzell had disappeared. 

That young lady was strolling slowly along 
a path which led toward the house, when her 
cousin overtook her. She was surprised to 
see him alone, and, before she remembered 
the superior dignity of silence, had asked, 
“Where is Mr. Martindale ?” 

“ He has gone off to smoke a cigar,” Ralph 
answered. “I suppose he thought it the best 
way of relieving you of his society. I really 
think, Nina,” this mildest of future husbands 
ventured to add, “that you might treata mam 
who is at once my friend and my guest a little 
more courteously.” 

“Have I treated Mr. Martindale with any 
want of courtesy?” asked Nina, haughtily. 
She was not accustomed to being taken to 
task by anybody, but least of all by Ralph. 

“You have certainly treated him with 
very great want of courtesy,” Wyverne an- 
swered, firmly. ‘You were absolutely rude 
in what you said a little while ago—and all 
because the poor fellow has encouraged me 
in the chemical pursuits for which you have 
such an aversion !” 

“ You are mistaken,” said Nina, She did 
not speak angrily as he had expected, but 
quite gravely. “ You are mistaken,” she re- 
peated, after a moment. “If I have been rude 
to Mr. Martindale, it was not beeause he has 
encouraged you in your chemical pursuits, 
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but because I do not think he is sincere in 
doing so! Ido not think that he has any 
better opinion of your idea now than he had 
before dinner.” 

“ But what possible reason have you fot 
thinking such a thing?” asked Ralph, sur- 
prised and displeased. 

“T can scarcely tell you,” said she, stop- 
ping short and looking at him. “I know 
you think I am prejudiced,” she added, “ but 
I had an instinct the moment I looked at him 
that he was not to be trusted. Ralph ”"—she 
put out her hand suddenly and laid it on his 
arm—*“‘ make your experiments yourself, and I 
will never say a word about them again— 
never! But don’t give this man an excuse 
for staying an hour longer than you can help, 
at Wyverne House!” 

“Nina, you astonish me!” said Ralph— 
which was certainly true. “I had no idea 
you could be so prejudiced and so unjust! 
How can you fancy that you, who have known 
Martindale only a few hours, can possibly 
judge of his character better than I who have 
known him for years ?” 

“T don’t fancy it,” said Nina. “I know 
nothing about his character—I don’t care to 
know any thing. I only feel that he is not to 
be trusted, and I wish you would send him 
away.” 

“Send him away! Send away a man who 
is my guest, because you have an idea that 
he is not to be trusted!” said Ralph, quite 
aghast. “ Nina, are you crazy, to ask such a 
thing?” 

“No, Iam not crazy, but you will be sor- 
ry if you do not heed me!” said Nina, with a 
sudden, passionate meaning in her voice which 
made her cousin fear that she really was dis- 
traught. “I am sure of that, Ralph. You 
will be sorry if you do not heed me!” 

“Why should I be sorry?” demanded 
Ralph. “Such prejudice is not only absurd, 
but really beneath you, Nina. Can you not 
see that there is no reason in it? No man is 
deceitful without a motive. Now, what mo- 
tive could Martindale possibly have for de- 
ceiving me about my idea ?” 

“Do you always distrust an effect when 
you don’t know the cause of it?” asked 
Nina. 

“When an effect is alleged, for which 
there is no adequate cause, I doubt its exist- 
ence assuredly,” he answered. 

She shrugged her shoulders, and, taking her 
band from his arm, gathered up the folds of her 
muslin dress, which she had suffered to fall 
unheeded on the dewy path. 

“Tt is no affair of mine,” she said. “Of 
course you will do as you please; but I have 
warned you. You may be sorry yet that you 
have not heeded my warning, foolish as you 
think it. I distrust the man and every thing 
about him,” she went on, with a certain re- 
pressed vehemence. “ Ralph, you may think 
me absurdly superstitious, but when he first 
turned to you and spoke of converting the 
summer-house into a laboratory, something 

. in his manner, in his tone—I cannot tell you 
what it was—made that sudden cold thrill 
come over me which people are said to feel 
when standing on the place where they will 
die.” 

“T do, indeed, think that you are absurd- 








ly superstitious,” said Ralph, trying to speak 
lightly, for even by the dim light of the stars 
he saw that she was shivering violently ; 
“but I think the best remedy will be to go 
into the house and try to forget all this. It 
is thorough nonsense, and you will like Mar- 
tindale as much asI do when you come to 
know him. I am sure of that!” 

“Are you?” said Nina. She did not 
speak sarcastically, as she had done in the 
morning, but half dreamily. Then she turned, 
without saying any thing more, and walked 
with him to the house. 

The next day Ralph went eagerly to work 
with the repairs necessary for converting the 
garden pavilion into a laboratory. Before 
breakfast he had sent for the best carpenter 
on the plantation, and held a consultation 
with him in front of the edifice in question— 
a consultation which greatly excited the sur- 
prise of Mr. Wyverne, who observed it while 
he was dressing, and, as soon as he was ina 
condition to emerge from his chamber, sallied 
down into the garden to demand an explang- 
tion from his son. To say that he was dis- 
gusted with the explanation, would be to say 
very little. He did not express this disgust 
to any great extent, however, because he was 
a reasonable man, in the first place, and a 
man of few words, in the second. Ralph was 
old enough to know what he was about, and, 
if he had a fancy to make a fool of himself, it 
was nobody’s business but his own. That 
was Mr. Wyverne’s view of the matter. As 
for Ralph, he had not expected any encour- 
agement; so the lack of it did not depress 
him. Nothing but good-natured tolerance, 
largely flavored with ridicule, had ever been 
given by the domestic world to his scientific 
experiments; and he looked for nothing else. 
Sympathy and encouragement would have 
surprised him as much as any attempt at 
arbitrary interference. Mr. Wyverne gave a 
long whistle when he heard for what purpose 
the summer-house was to be repaired. “I 
hope you will finish the business in two 
days,” he said. “I can’t spare Jackson 
longer. After all, perhaps it is a good idea. 
If you blow this up, it will be no great loss.” 
Blowing up was, in the minds of the family at 
Wyverne, a necessary result of all chemical 
investigation. 

It was more than two days, however, be- 
fore the necessary repairs to the summer- 
house were finished, or before Jackson was 
allowed to return to the neglected plantation- 
work over which Mr. Wyverne chafed. Ralph 
might have chafed himself, if it had been any 
thing but his own crotchet which delayed the 
completion of certain desirable and more im- 
portant buildings; but just now the chemist 
had a decided advantage over the planter, 
and he could think of nothing but his ex- 
periments. There was, of course, more to be 
done to the pavilion than he had imagined ; 
and, since he had what Jackson called “his 
own notion” about every thing, a zealous 
superintendence was necessary, for, like most 
people, he had learned to his cost that his 
own notion was very apt to be disregarded 
unless he was present to enforce it. It fol- 
lowed that he saw very little of anybody but 
the carpenters during these days. Not that 
this fact mattered very much. The different 





members of the household went their accus- 
tomed ways, and Martindale—who came now 
and then with a cigar to look on and suggest 
an alteration or improvement—did not seem 
to be suffering from the acute boredom which 
his friend anticipated for him. In truth, 
Ralph had made an appeal to Nina that some- 
what averted this terrible malady from its 
threatened subject. 

“ Do be a good girl and entertain Martin. 
dale while I am about this work,” he said, 
“T shall really take it as a personal favor if 
you will. What is to become of the poor 
fellow I don’t know, he is so little used to 
such a vegetating life as the one we lead.” 

“T will do my best for Mr. Martindale’s 
entertainment, since you desire it,” Nina an- 
swered, with a reluctance upon which it would 
have been difficult for any one—perhaps even 
for herself—to decide whether or not it was 
genuine. “But I don’t like him, and I really 
wonder it never occurred to you that other 
people besides Mr. Martindale might find our 
life a vegetation.” 

“Ralph says that I am to entertain you 
and keep you from being bored to death,” 
she said to Martindale, an hour or two later. 
“T wish you would tell me how to do it. I 
never had a traveled fine gentleman on my 
hands before, and the novelty threatens to be 
overwhelming.” 

“If you consider me a traveled fine gen- 
tleman,” answered Martindale, “it proves 
conclusively that you have never known 4 
Simon-pure of that species. Iam the farthest 
in the world from deserving such a reproach, 
or such a distinction—as you choose to con- 
sider it—and I am the most easily-entertained 
person in the world, besides. But if I were 
as exigeant as possible, it would be strange 
if I could not loiter away a few days at this 
delightful old place, without incurring the 
penalty of ennwi, I feel like a traveler who 
has found an enchanted castle and an en- 
chanted princess,” he added, smiling. 

“Do you?” said Nina—and she smiled 
also. It was not disagreeable to be lik- 
ened to an enchanted princess, and a thrill 
of that pleasurable excitement which she 
had felt when they were riding together 
through the summer woods came over her. 
At such moments, the instinct of distrust 
which she felt against Martindale—it never 
amounted to dislike, though it sometimes 
amounted to repulsion—lost its force. She 
saw only a handsome man, full of the je ne 
sais quoi of society, who looked at her with 
admiration, and spoke to her with compli- 
ments—a man who seemed to bring into her 
life a breath of that world for which all her 
eager fancy, all her overflowing, sensuous vi- 
tality longed. 

“But the knights who found enchanted 
castles usually had rather a hard time of it, 
had they not?” she said. “TI am afraid you 
have chosen your comparison unfortunately— 
which is too bad, when you meant to be com- 
plimentary.” 

“They found the princess, however,” he 
said, “ and that made amends for all else. 
Dragons, giants, lions, tyrants—all were 
child’s play when compared with that re 
ward.” 

“Princesses must have been worth & 
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good deal in those days,” said Nina, de- 
murely. 

“ Not more than in these,” answered Mar- 
tindale, readily. ‘The trouble now, as then, 
only is—to find them.” 

“One might say the same of dragons and 
unicorns,” responded Miss Dalzell. 

“Dragons and unicorns were mythical; 
princesses were not,” said Martindale, grave- 
ly. “They exist now, as they existed then— 
and one finds them sometimes. If I were 
fortunate enough to do so,” he went on, “I 
should tell the fair captive that, according to 
all rules of romance and chivalry, the dis- 
«overer should also be the deliverer.” 

“ Allow me to remind you of Mrs. Glass’s 
immortal recipe for dressing a hare,” said Ni- 
na. “First find your princess, then decide 
what you will say to her. Not but that it is 
easy enough to predicate beforehand what 
that would be,” she ended, with a cool shrug 
of the shoulders. 

“Ts it?” said he, smiling. “Tell me, 
then, what it would be? I see you are well 
acquainted with the ways of knights and 
princesses.” 

“Knights are very much like men nowa- 
days, I fancy,” she answered. “They paid a 
great many pretty compliments to the prin- 
cesses, who, despite the fact of their exalted 
rank, resembled other foolish country maidens, 
and, perhaps, were silly enough to believe 
them. Then, when the charm of novelty was 
gone from these fair ladies, no more pretty 
speeches came, the knights, as a rule, found 
the enchanted castles very dull, ordered their 
horses and rode away, to repeat the amuse- 


ment, ‘ with variations,’ as they do in music, 
at the next chdteau.” - 
“But you forget that some women never 


lose the charm of novelty,” said he. “Some 
of them are like the chameleon, and change 
while a mar gazes. You remember how it 
was written of one woman that ‘age could 
not wither nor custom stale her infinite va- 
riety.’” 

“There was never but one ‘serpent of 
old Nile,’ however,” said Nina, shaking her 
head. 

On the whole, it was not remarkable that 
Mr. Martindale bore with edifying philosophy 
the delay about the laboratory. It was cer- 
tainly more agreeable to loiter with Nina in 
the drawing-room or garden through the 
long, golden hours of a June day, than to 
spend the same hours in abstruse calculations 
and doubtful experiments, bending over chem- 
ical apparatus and chemical books. Ralph 
might have spared his anxiety about his 
friend, if he had only known how very well 
that gentleman was “ entertained.” 

Meanwhile Nina, unconsciously to herself, 
began to experience something of that subtle 
intoxication which the fumes of flattery soon 
produce on all save the steadiest brain. This 
was not remarkable, since circumstances 
daily threw her into closer intercourse with 
Martindale, and the repulsion which she had 
at first felt for him gradually changed into an 
attraction in which gratified vanity played no 
inconsiderable part. Besides vanity, how- 
ever, there was also the freshness of novelty, 
the glow of excitement, and that thrill of 
eonscious power which, to many women, 





makes the chief fascination of that danger- 
ous pastime which the world has agreed to 
call flirtation. It was unfortunate that there 
was no one to utter a warning, or extend a re- 
straint over the girl. Ralph was busy with 
his pavilion, and thought much more of his 
chemical researches than of his betrothed. 
Mrs. Wyverne was essentially a house-keeping 
nonentity; Mr. Wyverne never regarded the 
matter at all. So, Nina went her own way, 
and rode, or walked, or talked with the hand- 
some stranger without a word of rebuke, or 
an attempt at interference. It was after one 
of these rides—which had been extended far 
into the lovely June woods, under the twilight 
June stars—that, having come home and laid 
aside her habit, she stood before her mirror 
looking with critical intentness at the exqui- 
site face, illumined with light and vivid with 
color, which gazed back at her out of the 
shadowy depths of the glass. As she re- 
garded it, a bright smile, half of triumph, 
half of defiance, curled her scarlet lip. 

“ How pretty Iam!” she said. “It is no 
wonder that he thinks it pleasant to amuse 
himself with me. But will he think it pleas- 
ant if I turn the tables and amuse myself 
with him? It is only a game of skill on both 
sides, and promises me a little of that zest 
and spice which my life lacks so horribly—a 
little taste of that power which is said to be 
the sweetest draught in the world! Men of 
this class are not troubled with hearts to lose 
or break, and Ralph would not be jealous if 
I flirted with everybody in the world! What 
is it Thekla says ?— 

***T have lived and loved, but that was to-day ; 
Make ready my grave-clothes to-morrow.’ 
Only I don’t mean to love, whatever else I 
may do, and it is not my grave-clothes, but my 
wedding-dress, which is to be made ready to- 
morrow.” 
{To BE CONTINUED.] 





THE GHOST IN THE CHANCEL. 


HERE was a storm raging without. With- 

in the rectory a blazing coal-fire, and 

the student’s lamp, sending under its illumi- 

nated shade a soft, clear radiance, made the 

pleasant parlor very attractive in the eyes of 

Miss Delancy and her mother, distant rela- 
tives, on a visit to the Prestons. 

Miss Delancy was an only child, and had 
attained the somewhat mature age of twenty- 
four, without receiving an offer that she cared 
to accept. At sixteen, romance had been her 
impelling motive in all her anticipations of 
matrimony. At twenty, ambition had ruled; 
but now at twenty-four she was quite ready 
to marry Reginald Preston, if he would only 
ask her. She was really a lovely girl, a 
blonde, in appearance not more than eighteen, 
gentle and winning in her manner, and culti- 
vating all the graces that ever exercised in- 
fluence over the heart of obdurate man. She 


" looked very spirituelle, her golden hair cling- 


ing to the blue-velvet back of the easy-chair, 
against which she leaned her head, the white- 
ness of her round, full throat heightened by 
the band of narrow black velvet, in which 
blazed a single small diamond. Mrs. Delancy, 
the elder, dressed in black velvet and a very 





imposing cap, sat on the lounge at the back 
of the room, talking to the Rev. Reginald 
Preston. She was a showy woman, very 
large of stature, and a good-natured, easy- 
going person, whose only aim at present 
was to see her daughter settled for life. 
Reginald’s mother, busy at some trifle of work 
near the shaded light, chatted with her 
younger guest, now and then looking over to 
where her son sat with a proud, loving glance, 
Reginald was the idol of her heart; his coun- 
terpart, she fondly believed, did not exist. 

“T am quite curious about this young 
lady,” said Miss Delancy, lifting her head and 
sitting upright—“ is she beautiful.” 

“Oh, no, not at all beautiful—at least, she 
was not three years ago—and I don’t think 
she could have altered much, as she was then 
seventeen. The train must be behind time— 
she surely ought to be here. I sent the car- 
riage at seven, and it is now half-past eight. 
Reginald was anxious to go for her, but you 
know he was called away.” 

“She is an old acquaintance of his, I sup- 
pose,” said Miss Delancy, busy over her 
bracelet. 

“Oh, no, dear—Reginald never saw her; 
does not know her at all. But her father 
was one of the professors of his college, and 
he thought there was nobody like him, When 
he learned that the professor’s wife was once 
a very intimate friend of mine, he was de- 
lighted. Poor little Nanny! her father is 
dead, and her mother is an invalid. Her 
mother wrote me about finding a boarding- 
place for Nanny, who, you know, is to take 
the Kirkwood school for the next term, and I 
sent for her to come immediately here.” 

“Tt was very kind of you, I’m sure,” said 
Miss Delancy, languidly; “but what an odd, 
ugly name for nowadays!” Mrs. Preston 
smiled. 

“Tt is unusual,” she said, “and old-fash- 
ioned, but it is very sweet to me, for the only 
sister I ever had bore that name.—But hark! 
there is the sound of carriage-wheels.” 

Both Reginald and Mrs. Delancy looked 
up as che spoke, The rector, with a slight 
bow rose, and moved toward his mother. 
Miss Delancy was well posed, but Reginald 
did not appear to notice her; and she looked 
in his face under shelter of the shaded light, 
with a steady, half-passionate glance. 

“Oh, woe is me if IT love him— 

Oh woe, if he love not me!” 
she thought. He followed his mother into 
the hall, and, presently coming back, seated 
himself at the piano, and played very softly 
one of Mozart’s sonatas. It was not long be- 
fore Mrs, Preston returned, her face quite 
radiant. She was rubbing her hands softly— 
a habit she had when pleased. 

“ Well, my dear, she’s all right; and you 
will like her—I think you will. Too tired to 
come down to-night, so I advised her not to. 
She has changed a little in these’ two years. 
Reginald, does she look like her father?” 

“Very much,” he said, briefly, without 
looking up, and went on with his playing. 

“ How that boy loves music!” and Mrs, 
Preston resumed her work.- “ Yes, Nanny 
has changed,” she said, softly, with one or 
two little nods, and smiling; “not to say 
that she is so very beautiful now, but she has 
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a most attractive countenance. I’m sure 
Reginald thought so by the way he looked.” 

Miss Delancy drew in her lips, and a 
strange expression passed over her face. 
From that moment she was prepared to re- 
ceive the new guest with hatred in her heart 
and smiles upon her lips. Reginald had 
loved the father, perhaps that would lead him 
to feel a more than ordinary interest in the 
daughter, she thought, and so far all her 
graces had seemed to be thrown away. Not 
but that he admired her, she knew that—but 
everybody admired her ; she wanted something 
more from Reginald Preston, the man who 
for more than five years had been surrounded 
by attractive women. 

“T have given Nanny the room next to 
yours,” purred on Mrs. Preston, lingering 
in the innocence of her heart upon the new 
arrival, “but I don’t think you will disturb 
each other,” she smilingly added. “ Nanny 
is the quietest little creature—I suppose the 
death of her father must have been a terrible 
blow to her, poor young thing! From what 
I have heard, she idvlized him; and the pro- 
fessor must have been such a very good man 
—wasn’t he, Reginald?” 

“Yes; the professor was one of the best 
men I ever knew,” said Reginald, who had 
left the piano, and stood by the table near 
his mother. Mrs. Delancy was watching him 
with glance intent, and also in her heart ad- 
miring her daughter’s beauty, heightened just 
now by the soft lustre of the shaded light. 

“How can he help loving her?” she 
queried anxiously to herself. 

“In character he was perfect,” continued 
Reginald ; “the most patient, child-like, I 
might say saint-like, gentleman I ever met in 
my life. I never saw a man who, in his per- 
sén and disposition, combined so many fine 
qualities. He was, too, one of the handsom- 
est of men as well as most learned of pro- 
fessors.”” 

“He must have been a paragon,” said 
Miss Delancy. 

“He was,” answered Reginald, smiling 
down upon her; then it seemed to strike him 
that she was looking particularly lovely; she 
saw in the expression of his smile the drift 
of his thought by some subtle intuition, and 
suddenly her face grew luminous. 

“Won't you tell me about him?” she 
asked ; “ won’t you tell me something of your 
college-life? I am so utterly ignorant on 
such subjects, never having had any brothers 
or male cousins—at least, none nearer than 
yourself,” she added, with the prettiest grace 
of manner imaginable. If she could but win 
him before the new guest had an opportunity 
to charm him by any real or fancied attrac- 
tion! 

He drew a chair near her, and the conver- 
sation went on in a low tone for some time. 
Mrs. Delancy, with a gratified smile, watched 
the two as she took out some fancy work and 
drew nearer to Mrs. Preston. 

“Don’t they make a beautiful couple?” 
* whispered Reginald’s mother. “ Reginald is 
just dark enough for her—I never saw such 
lovely hair in my life.” 

“ And she’s as good as pretty,” said Mrs. 
Delancy, with an air of motherly pride. 

“ A very sweet girl indeed,” responded the 





rector’s mother, who was not gifted with a ! 
talent for looking beyond the surface. 

“ And little as you might imagine it, she 
ean keep a house beautifully—takes a real 
interest and pleasure in it. We have always 
kept house. The house in Berwick Square 
belongs to my daughter, you know,” she 
added, softly. “I hope we may see you there 
some time.” 

“TI shall be sure to come,” was the an- 
swer. “If ever Reginald gets married I shall 
have plenty of leisure—not that I have to 
work very hard now, but—” 

“TI beg you will excuse me;” a sweet, 
low, musical voice fell upon the startled com- 
pany, a small figure stood in the open door, 
looking shyly round—“ you see I was so 
rested after tea that I did not feel like going 
to my room again.” 

“Why, my dear, you are very welcome, I 
am sure.” 

By this time Mrs. Preston’s arm was 
round the slender figure. Mrs. Delancy turned 
about and greeted the intruder with a stare; 
Reginald pushed back his seat and stood up, 
beaming; Miss Delancy leaned forward, dis- 
composed; the chain of fancy and of fascina- 
tion had been broken, and there was no wel- 
come in her heart or on her tongue for the 
new-comer. 

“Take this seat, my love,” Mrs. Pres- 
ton continued, leading the stranger forward ; 
“your mamma and I were such intimate 
friends that we must be something more than 
mere acquaintances. Miss Delancy—Mrs. De- 
lancy—my son you have met; he was very 
fond of your father, my dear.” 

“Stupid woman!” exclaimed Miss Delan- 
cy, under her breath. 

“The creature is handsome!” criticised 
Mrs. Delancy, “though such a queer kind 
of beauty.” 

Yes, a weird, dark beauty; great, lumi- 
nous, shining eyes, hair abundant and glossy, 
and looking as if, whichever way it was 
placed, it would stay and be becoming; a 
small, sensitive mouth, that absorbed all the 
color of her face, for there was none in her 
cheeks; a little thing, yet of queenly dignity 
of manner, dressed in deep black, whose 
folds, guiltless of all ornament in the way 
of ruffles and fluting, fell with statuesque 
gracefulness about her lithe figure. Miss De- 
lancy took in all at a glance. 

“ A rival!” she said to herself; “and a 
formidable one. Why did she come here just 
now?” Even while thinking thus she had 
decided upon the réle she would act. She 
rose as the young girl was presented with 
eyes shining, cheeks abloom, and smiling lips. 
Coming forward, she took the small hand in 
hers, drew the little figure forward, and kissed 
her. 

“There! I couldn’t help it!” she said, 
laughing; “it’s a case of love at first sight!” 
and she looked archly at the rector, who 

ed both pleased and amused. Miss De- 
lancy’s stately figure, most charmingly ar- 
rayed, her glorious.wealth of golden hair, her 
attitude—all appealed to the esthetic part of 
his nature. Never had he admired her more. 


’ 








Then Miss Delancy drew the young girl along 
with her, and gave her the seat vacated by 
Reginald. 


“You may come on the other side,” she 
said to him; “but just now I want this little 
maiden all to myself.” And she had her to 
herself more than an hour. 

“T don’t know whether to like her or not,” 
said Nanny Vance, as she sat brushing her 
long locks, after she had retired to her room, 
her feet on the bright fender; “there’s a 
something in her that repels me. Mother 
would say it is one of my fancies, and I won't 
be prejudiced. Dear Mrs. Preston, there’s no 
question about her; I shall love her, but the 
great gray eyes of Miss Delancy’s mother— 
how they pierce one! It made me cold when 
she looked at me. Mr. Preston—” She 
paused a moment, her cheek catching a glow, 
but not from the fire; “ papa prepared me to 
be pleased with him; he is just the man for 
his position—so commanding and yet so wip- 
ning. From something she said—and what 
was it? I really cannot remember; I judged 
that there was more than friendship between 
them. Ah, now I have it; several times she 
said ‘we’ when speaking of him. He loves 
her; how can he help it? I never saw so 
radiant a face crowned with its golden hair. 
And she seems so religious, so enthusiastic, 
she will make him a good wife. I wonder if 
they are engaged ?” 

Thus actively were her thoughts con- 
trolled for the hour she sat there, too busy 
with speculation to seek her bed, and when 
she slept she dreamed that Miss Delancy came 
into her room arrayed as for her wedding, and 
kissed her, but when she looked in her face 
it was as the face of her mortal enemy, and, 
struck with horror, she awoke to find the gray 
dawn drifting into her windows. 

The rector was away from home nearly all 
day. Miss Delancy improved her time. Only 
one idea was distinct in her mind—she must 
engross Nanny; and, if there was any power 
in magnetic wiles, absorb her time and her 
attention—her very will, if possible. If she 
could keep her measurably out of the rector’s 
sphere, she might gain time and opportunity 
to work. Besides, little Nanny was not an 
Episcopalian ; was ignorant of all the forms 
of the church ; indeed, had imbibed a preju- 
dice against them. Before the rector, Miss 
Delancy was eloquent when expatiating on 
the recent Easter services; while Nanny lis- 
tened, delighted, yet wondering in her heart, 
as they talked of crosses, and altar, and lec- 
turn, and chancel, if they were not half pa- 
pists. 

“What a pity our little friend is not a 
church-woman!” said Miss Delancy one morn- 
ing, as she found Reginald alone in the sitting- 
room. “I’m afraid she has a sort of holy 
horror of us by the way she talks; but then 
you can hardly expect one who was not 
brought up in the church to feel as we do.” 

“Twas not brought up in the church,” 
said Reginald, quietly. 

“True, I had forgotten,” was the answer, 
her cheeks flushing. 

“You were, Miss Delancy, and there you 
have the advantage of me,” he continued, in 
the same quiet tone. “Iam as one born out 
of due time; but, for all that, the church and 
all her institutions are inexpressibly dear to 
me.” 

“You make me feel as if I had been very 
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impolite, Mr. Preston,” she said, strangely 
agitated. 

“Don’t for the world imagine it,” ex- 
claimed Reginald, coming out of his half rev- 
erie; “and pray—I ask it as a favor—don’t 
call me Mr. Preston, even if we are fortieth 
cousins, as you say.” 

It seemed to her that his voice had grown 
suddenly very tender. She lifted her eyes 
and met his frank smile with a perplexed, 
wondering look, and a sigh. He drew nearer 
to her. How very beautiful she was! fairer 
by daylight even than by gaslight. He held 
out his hand : 

“Shall it be Reginald?” he asked. 

At that moment Nanny came in. 

“T hate that girl!” said Miss Delancy to 
herself, yet she smiled sweetly, while the rec- 
tor, at sight of her, turned and went toward 
the fire. Nanny’s heart gave a quick throb 
as she felt that she had intruded upon what 
might have been a love-scene. It was very 
evident now that they were engaged. And 
what if they were? It was nothing to her. 
Miss Delancy assisted in the search, for Nanny 
had come to look fora book. If she could 
only help her out of the room! But the rec- 
tor came forward. 

“Your father was very fond of music, 
Miss Nanny,” he said; “‘I think he spoke of 
you as a fair musician. You have not played 
for us since you have been here. Shall I open 
the piano?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t play before you,” said 
Nanny, shrinkingly, and then repented that 
she had excused herself, for she fancied Miss 
Delancy looked at him with a smile. The 
rector had his hand on the cover of the in- 
strument. He opened it slowly. 

“T can play a little,” he said, “‘ when the 
spirit is upon me; but I fancied you had been 
trained from your infancy, from what your 
father said.” 

“T have always played,” replied Nanny, 
her dignity returning, and without another 
word she went round and took her seat at 
the piano. Miss Delancy listened breathless- 
ly. She longed to turn over the pages of a 
book, to leave the room, to seem indifferent— 
she could do neither. She saw the flush of 
pleasure and surprise mounting to Reginald’s 
forehead as he watched the slender fingers 
move over the keys, eliciting all the power 
and sweetness of the superb instrument. 

“You surprise me—you astonish me—you 
charm me!” he said, rapidly. “I would give 
much for a gift like yours. If you play the 
organ—and I suppose you do—there is a de- 
lightful little instrument in the vestry over 
the vestibule of my church. It certainly has 
the most wonderful tone of any organ of the 
kind I ever heard ; and it can be managed by 
one person. There is a stop in it that is per- 
fectly wonderful—as wonderful to me as the 
delicacy of your touch. ButI must go,” he 
added, looking at his watch. “My time is 
all taken up for to-day and this evening. I 
assure you, Miss Nanny, I shall call upon you 
often for music.” He shook hands with them 
both and went out. 

“ Are you really thinking of keeping school 
when you can play like that?” asked Miss 
Delancy, controlling her voice. ‘“ Why don’t 
you teach music?” 





“T have no piano here,” said Nanny; 
“and, besides, I find people prefer a man as a 
teacher. My health is too delicate to allow 
me to go from house to house.” 

“ You ought to find a husband,” said Miss 
Delancy, rather coarsely. 

“Tam not looking for one,” replied Nan- 
ny, surprise in her face, and with a spirited 
manner, 

“Oh, no, of course not; but you are very 
pretty, and very accomplished, and—and it 
seems a pity that you should be thrown upon 
the world. I think I should die,” she added, 
slowly. 

Nanny’s head fell lower and lower, till it 
rested upon the piano. Great tears were 
swelling to her eyes and rolling over her 
cheeks. Never had she so felt her helpless- 
ness, her poverty, her loneliness. She seemed 
to stand by the grave of her idolized father, 
seemed again to hear the clods falling upon 
his coffin, felt the wrench at her heart-strings 
as she turned away from the consecrated 
ground to move henceforth among strangers, 
to listen to heartless words such as had of- 
fended her ears this morning. Miss Delancy 
was a little touched at sight of her grief. 

“What! are you crying?” she said. 
“Tid I say any thing to hurt you? I am 
very sorry.” 

“Never mind me, Miss Delancy,” said 
little Nanny, in a low, unsteady voice, as she 
lifted her wet eyes, but still avoided looking 
toward her; “you are very beautiful, very 
happy, and very good—I don’t envy you at 
all—but oh, sometimes I think my lot is very 
hard. You know it is new to me—this work- 
ing-life. My father always shielded me.” Her 
lips trembled violently; Miss Delancy began 
to smooth out the crumpled sheets of music 
she had taken from a pile of manuscript, 
and, presently looking up, she was alone. 
Little Miss Nanny had glided out of the 
room. 

“Poor thing!” said Miss Delancy, bring- 
ing a curl of her golden hair into view as she 
surveyed herself in the mirror over the fire- 
place, “she will never make her way in the 
world if she takes things after that fashion.” 
Then the expression of her face changed, her 
eyes flashed, as she said softly, but trium- 
phantly, “‘ He asked me to call him Reginald, 
and what did that mean but—” She closed 
her lips and hid her face in her hands. When 
she looked up again she was very pale. 

“T am not good enough for him, I know,” 
she murmured; “ but oh, how hard I will try 

to be worthy of his love!” And again she 
added, “If only that girl had not come!” 

Nanny had gone to her room, and, after 
free indulgence in tears, felt better. Every- 
body was kind to her, particularly Madam 
Preston, who kissed and caressed her, every 
time she came in her way, with, “I was so 
fond of your mother, my Gear!” She took a 
long walk by herself that day, saw the school 
committee-men, and made arrangements for 
entering upon her work on the following 
week. It was late in the afternoon when she 
turned the corner of old Christ Church, a 
venerable structure embosomed in oak-trees 
and ivy. 

“T should like to go in and try the organ,” 
she thought, “‘ and I will, after dinner.” 


” 








Mrs. Delancy was crossing the hall when 
she entered the house. 

“T don’t like to see young girls running 
about alone,” said this cautious matron to her 
daughter, who, dressed for dinner, was read- 
ing in the parlor. 

“ But, mamma, whom has she to go with 
her?” Miss Delancy asked, raising her eyes 
languidly from her book. 

“Of course,” responded mamma, “but 
then it’s a great pity; she ought to wait till 
Mrs. Preston can accompany her.” 

“Or Mr. Preston,” laughed her daughter. 

“You don’t think”—a look of alarm 
came into the woman’s face as she leaned for- 
ward—“it can’t be possible that he is inter. 
ested in her.” 


“How can I tell, mamma? You know 
how fond he is of music. She plays admi- 
rably; sings well, too, I suspect. Indeed, I 


don’t doubt that she possesses every accom- 
plishment, for, according to Madam Preston, 
her mother and father were both perfect par- 
agons, and she has been educated between 
them.” 

Mrs. Delancy seemed perplexed. From 
what her daughter had said in the morning, 
she had been quite prepared to look upon 
Reginald Delancy as her future son-in-law, 
Had Reginald been in; had she seen him 
lately, she asked. 

“No, he said he should not be home till 
evening; and there’s dinner—I suppose it 
must be eaten,” and Miss Delancy threw aside 
her book with an air of relief, and adjusted 
her draperies. 

“Tt’s almost as bad as being a doctor, I 
declare,” said Mrs. Preston, as the meats 
came on, “ particularly when there’s a turkey 
to carve, and the man of the house gone. It 
seems to me Reginald is never home at meal 
times, and I with a lame arm. What shall I 
do?” 

Nanny looked up smilingly. “ Will you 
let me carve?” she asked. “Papa taught 
me.” 

“Let you, you dear child? why, you're as 
good as gold to ask me,” said Mrs, Preston, 
while Miss Delancy looked at her mother 
with a glance that said as plainly as eyes 
could speak, “‘I told you so.” 

Very deftly the little hands held the long, 
sharp knife, severing the delicately-tinted 
morsels with a precision and elegance that 
were quite captivating. 

“TJ wonder what Reginald would say if he 
saw that?” laughed his mother. “ He has @ 
fancy that a woman cannot carve.” 

“T prefer to see such work in the hands 
of a gentleman,” said Mrs. Delancy. 

“ Oh, yes, but then it’s well tou know how,” 
said Mrs. Preston, “and it is seldom even a 
gentleman does his work so charmingly.—I 
am more than obliged to you, my little girl.” 

Nanny sat down with heightened color. 
There was something in the atmosphere of 
the Delancys that made itself perceptibly dis- 
agreeable—a strange coolness, a sneering 
silence that gave her unhappiness; the more 
she was with them the more they annoyed 
her. She was glad to get’ away from the 
table, and, instead of going into the parlor 
with the rest, she slipped from the room, 
donned hat and shawl, and, hurrying to the 
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house-keeper’s apartment, found one of the 
servants willing to show her the way into the 
church. 

‘“Tt’s only the little room behind the 
choir,” said Betty, as she turned the key 
with her stubbed red fingers, “and there it 
is,” she added, as they left the vestibule. The 
church was very old-fashioned, having deep 
galleries and faded maroon curtains fronting 
the organ ; but Nanny had never seen the in- 
terior. 

“Ts the church open?” she asked of 
Betty, who was preparing to leave. * 

“Yes, miss. Better lock yourself in if 
you're afraid to be alone. The door there,” 
pointing to a side entrance, “leads into the 
gallery.” 

Nanny smiled at the idea of being afraid. 
She locked the door, however, and sat down 
to the instrument. A small card portrait at- 
tracted ber attention as she opened the organ ; 
it was apparently fastened on just above the 
maker’s name. She looked closer, and, to 
her astonishment, saw that it was a remark- 
able, beautifully-executed likeness of her fa- 
ther, in miniature. Her heart beat fast at this 
evidence of the rector’s appreciation of and 
love for one so dear to her. Tears filled her 
eyes. To meet him thus, and alone; it was 
almost like holding communion with his spirit. 
It seemed as if he sat beside her, and hal- 
lowed the silence. With trembling, almost 
with awe, she touched the organ. It was her 
father’s favorite instrument. Never had he 
seemed so happy as when pouring out the 
Sweetness of his soul in its musical utter- 
ances. How the minutes sped! She was 
hardly conscious of the flight of time in her 
now exalted mood. The day grew dim and 
yet dimmer; dark shadows shaped them- 
selves from out the corners, and trooped 
along the walls. Nanny still played on like 
one inspired, her cheeks burning, her eyes 
blazing, till suddenly she became conscious 
that the ivory notes were creeping out of her 
sight, and even the twilight was waning. 

“ There can be nothing here to harm me,” 
she thought, as she lingered still at the in- 
strument, whose clear notes sounded strange- 
ly sweet in the spreading gloom. “This is 
God’s house, consecrated to holiness, to pu- 
tity. None but good angels can come here.” 
A sudden inspiration shone in her eyes ; she 
lifted her hands, exclaiming with fervor : 

“© father, I could bear the sight now— 
come to me. If the dead can come back, my 
precious father, come to me!” 

There was no answer. The wind sighed 
in the branches outside, but, save that, not a 
sound could be heard. 

“Tl go into the church,” she said, fervent- 
ly. “It may be—they say it happens some- 
times—God will let him come, just for a mo- 
ment.” 

There was just light enough to see the 
outlines of things, though they were growing 
indistinct. With a face like the saints of the 
old masters, the flame of devotion and holy 
* love making it almost celestial, Nanny en- 
tered the choir. It was quite dark. The 


rare colors of the painted window behind the 
chancel had dropped out of the light, and, 
veiled and hidden, none could tell what tints 
were there. At ordinary times, Nanny would 





have fied trembling from the shadows and the 
silence, but something beyond herself seemed 
to nerve her now. She stood in the middle 
of the choir-gallery, expectant of she knew 
not what, lifted into a rapt, devotional sphere, 
and almost oblivious of self. Suddenly the 
darkness kindled a little—it grew lighter in 
the church. Nanny sank on her seat, awed 
but not frightened. A moment more, and 
there seemed to descend a white illumination, 
making distinct some parts of the gallery and 
of the ceiling. Again she arose, and looked 
straight before her down into the chancel. 
Great Heaven! what was that? A figure 
clothed in white, with all the majesty of heav- 
en in its attitade—arms outstretched—a tow- 
ering form, seeming, as she looked, to expand 
and ascend. To the now terrified vision of 
Nanny, the face assumed the features of him 
she had loved best on earth. With a loud 
ery of “ Father!” she tottered back, and fell 
fainting to the floor. 

In the parsonage Reginald Preston was 
eating his dinner alone, and his mother sat 
beside him lamenting the necessity of his ab- 
sence and the coldness of the dinner. 

“ And Nanny carved the turkey, my dear. 
What cannot the child do? I really don’t 
think you could have done it better, yourself. 
There was no parade, no fussiness—there 
never is about her—she’s just the sweetest 
child alive.” 

“She is just what I should expect the 
daughter of such a father to be,” said Regi- 
nald, gravely. 

“Miss Delancy is much the finer figure 
of the two, though,” said his mother, after a 
pause, during which it was evident she had 
been mentally comparing them. Reginald 
smiled and flushed. 

“ She is certainly commanding,” he said. 

“ And she has a fortune,” continued Mrs, 
Preston. 

“Mother, what are you thinking of?” 
queried Reginald, laughing, but trying to 
frown. 

“Don’t mind me, dear; I’m a silly old 
woman, I dare say—but,” she looked wist- 
fully at him, “I do so long and plan for my 
boy’s comfort when I am gone. I believe I 
am very fond of Miss Delancy.” 

“And I am very fond of you”—he took 
her arm as they left the table, and the two 
went into the parlor. 

“Very tired, thank you,” said Reginald, 
as he sank down in his easy-chair, answering 
Miss Delancy’s kind inquiry. 

“Certainly she is charming!” he said to 
bimself, looking at her. She, conscious of 
his gaze, kept her eyes fixed dreamily on the 
fire. Suddenly he started, and turned his 
head away. 

“ Where is Miss Nanny?” he asked. “I 
want some music.” 

“Sure enough, where is the child?” que- 
ried Mrs. Preston, looking up. “She is al- 
ways so quiet, we don’t miss her till we want 
her. Ill goand see. I don't think she has 
been down since dinner.” 

“T thought I saw her go by the window,” 
said Miss Delancy, devoutly wishing she might 
never return. 

“She seems very used to going out by 





herself,” her mother responded, with severe 
complacency. “ Young ladies should not go 
out alone.” 

‘Mrs. Preston, by this time, was on the 
stairs, and presently she opened Nancy’s 
room-door. Every thing was in its usual 
order; a half-written letter lay upon her lit- 
tle writing-desk, but the room was empty. 

“ Very strange,” murmured Mrs. Preston, 
searching every nook with her eyes, “ where 
can she be at this late hour?” 

She went down-stairs, looked in the libra- 
ry and the unused rooms, then hurried to the 
house-keeper, who told her that Miss Nanny 
had come for Betty to go somewhere—she 
herself was so busy at the time she had not 
noticed. Betty was sent for, but had gone 
out. 

“T can’t imagine what has become of 
her,” Mrs. Preston said, returning to the par- 
lor; “‘ where can she have gone?” 

“Has ‘she friends in the city?” asked 
Mr. Preston, rising, his face slightly clouded. 

“Not that I know of—she may be lost,” 
was the anxious reply. 

“She would not lose her way, I think,” 
said Reginald, going toward the window; “it 
is very dark: if I thought there was any 
prospect of finding her, I’d go out.” 

“Such a fuss!” thought Miss Delancy, 
spitefully, for all this anxiety on the little 
dark girl’s account was keeping Reginald from 
her side. 

Presently Mrs. Preston was called out. 
Betty stood in the hall, a red-worsted tas- 
selled nondescript article falling over her 
black locks, her cheeks as crimson as that. 

“Tt’s in the church I left Miss Vance, to 
be sure,” she said, hurriedly catching her 
breath. 

“In the church, Betty? What do you 
mean ?” queried her mistress. 

“T mean that she went in a good bit ago, 
and I left her there. Sure an’ I told her to 
lock herself in the vistry.” 

“ But what did she go into the church for, 
Betty ?” inquired her mistress. 

“ To play the or-r-gan, ma’am.” 

“ And never spoke a word to me—that is 
curious—but she can’t be in there now; why, 
the child would be frightened to death.” 

“Sure I don’t know, ma’am; that’s where: 
I left her. She wanted me to show her the 
vistry, and so I did.” 

Mrs. Preston hurried into the parlor with 
the news. 

“ Ah, she acted upon my suggestion,” said 
Reginald; “I gave her permission to try my 
old organ—but of course she left there be- 
fore dark—of course she must have done so.” 

“ But where is she now, Reginald ? ” asked 
his mother, anxiously. “ Something may have 
happened to her.” 

“ Perhaps she fell asleep over her music,” 
said Miss Delancy, and the sarcasm in her 
voice was so thinly veiled that Reginald no- 
ticed it and winced a little. 

“T have heard of such things,” he said, 
dryly ; “‘she may have been taken ill, or fallen 
down-stairs.” 

“For mercy’s sake, Reginald!” cried his 
mother, with a nervous little scream. 

“T'll go at least and look,” said Reginald, 
“ and, if she is asleep, I'll waken her.” 
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Miss Delancy bit her lip. 

Reginald procured a lantern and went 
round to the door at the front entrance. It 
was open; this alarmed him not a little, and 
he made haste to ascend the stairs. As he 
feared, the vestry-door leading from the ves- 
tibule was locked. 

What can have happened? “She must 
be in there,” he said to himself. He hastened 
round to the entrance of the study, and, un- 
locking the door, he went in. All was still— 
he hurried up the aisle, up the inner stairs, 
and found his way into the vestry. Nobody 
was there; the organ was closed. Looking 
round, he saw the door leading into the choir- 
gallery ajar, and entered. Before he had taken 
ten steps his lantern revealed poor little 
Nanny prone on the floor, deathly white, her 
long, lustrous hair, which had burst its con- 
fining pins, streaming over her dress and along 
the carpet. 

“Is she dead?” he queried, putting the 
lantern down, and feeling for her pulse. 
There was no motion—there were no means 
at hand, that he knew of, to restore anima- 
tion. The only thing he could do he did— 
lifted her in his arms and laid her against his 
bosom, then, taking the lantern, he traversed 
the length of the church with his burden (and 
very light it seemed) to the study, which was 
nearest the house. 

Miss Delancy stood in the hall when Regi- 
nald entered with his precious armful. Her 
face was almost as white as that of the in- 
sensible girl. 

“The sweet darling!” said Mrs. Preston, 
softly, tears in her eyes—“ take her up to my 
room, Reginald, she will require my care; she 
has fainted, dear little orphan. I haven't 
been half careful enough of her.” 

Reginald was absent-minded for the rest 
of the evening. His mother came down to 
say that Nanny had recovered, but seemed to 
ibe wandering a little. “She says she saw 
her father, dear,” she added, turning to Regi- 
nald “just in front of the pulpit—strange, 
‘isn’t it?” 

“ Ah, I see,” said Reginald, “ I can under- 
stand it. Soothe her as best you can; tell 
her there is nothing in it, and I will show her 
what she saw, to-morrow.” He followed his 
mother out of the room. 

“Such a fuss over that girl!” said Miss 
Delancy, between her teeth. 

Nanny came down next morning pale and 
‘quiet, still positive that she had seen a ghost. 
After breakfast, Reginald went into the church, 
‘the ladies all following. 

“At Easter festival,” he said, talking to 
Nanny, who walked by his side, “ my Sunday- 
‘*chool children made a cross of flowers. 
The cross is five feet high, and stands in the 
‘chancel on the altar, consequently reaches to 
the pulpit. There! that is what you saw.” 

Yes, that was what she saw towering be- 
fore her, and looking very much indeed like 
4 ghost, even in broad daylight; for, anxious 
to preserve the beauty of the cross until the 
next Sunday, the wife of one of the wardens 
had brought a sheet, saturated it with water 
and thrown it over the cross, that the flowers 
might be kept moist. 

“I don’t wonder it startled you,” said 
Reginald, “if, as you say, you saw it by 





a sudden gleam thrown on the darkness. I 
remember John was busy with the horses 
just after I came home, and on cloudy nights 
he generally carries a lantern with a strong 
reflector, and that, as it probably was di- 
rected by chance upon the cross draped in 
such deathly fashion, must have brought it 
into ghastly relief. It was very startling. 
Your fancy, being excited, conjured up the 
face of your father. I should have been 
frightened myself, quite likely, not knowing it 
was there, and my nerves are pretty strong.” 

Little Nanny smiled gratefully upon him, 
and his answering look sealed the fate of 
Miss Delancy. In her heart she felt that all 
hope was gone. Reginald had never loved 
her, but, from the moment he saw Nanny, his 
heart was hers. He had admired, been greatly 
attracted by Miss Delancy, but had found her 
wanting in the womanly qualities he most 
appreciated. So, you see, little Nanny never 
taught the school, but, instead, became the 


rector’s wife. 
Mrs. Denison. 





COLORS OF THE PLANETS. 


HE colors of the planets present interest- 

ing subjects for study in three different 

departments of astronomical investigation, 

either observed by the naked eye, seen through 

the telescope, or examined by the spectro- 
scope. 

The most familiar and accessible field of 
research is found in the colors which the 
planets exhibit to the naked eye. Each of 
the five visible planets has an individuality 
as characteristic as that which distinguishes 
the members of the same family, and this 
difference depends largely on peculiarity of 
coloring. Jupiter, the giant of the solar 
family, is classed as a white star, although to 
our vision there is a yellow tinge blended with 
the whiteness. When shining in full glory 
on the dark background of the midnight sky, 
it is impossible to mistake him for any other 
star in the firmament. When he is morning 
or evening star, he is sometimes mistaken for 
Venus. But careful attention will easily de- 
tect the difference; for Venus is the more 
brilliant, while the tint of her light is a much 
softer and more creamy white. There is an 
indescribable loveliness about this planet, 
which belongs to no other object in the heav- 
ens, and which is largely due to the beaming 
color she reflects. Mercury is also a white 
planet, but differing entirely from each of the 
others. His nearness to the sun gives him a 
peculiar, sparkling hue, which can never be 
forgotten by those who have been fortunate 
enough to catch a view of the shy planet. He 
is sometimes called the “Sparkler,” from this 
circumstance 

Mars is a red star, and was called the 
“Fiery One” by the Greeks on account of his 
ruddy light. In ancient times, his appearance 
was looked upon as the harbinger of war. 
This planet has lost a portion of his deep-red 
color, and the cause of the change has long 
been a subject of discussion. It is now 
ascribed to certain changes taking place in 
the color of the constituents. 

Saturn shines with a dull-yellow color. 





This, with his slow movement and dismal 
hue, accounts for the unlucky influence 
ascribed to him by astrologists. Thus we 
have sparkling white, creamy white, golden 
white, deep red, and dull yellow, for the col- 
ors of the visible planets; and, after a little 
observation, it is easy to detect each planet 
by the color it reflects. 

But the telescope reveals, in some of the 
planets, peculiarities of color which are found 
in nothing else in the heavens. They are the 
only objects which are actually variegated ; 
for they present, side by side, in belts, bands, 
and clouds, tints of almost every imaginable 
color. But the observation of the remarkable 
phenomena is comparatively recent. Such is 
the distance separating us from these outer 
worlds, and such the delicacy of the coloring, 
that it requires the most favorable atmospheric 
conditions, and the most thorough familiarity 
with astronomy, to reach results in the least 
degree satisfactory. 

Mercury and Venus are so near the sun that 
it is almost impossible to obtain trustworthy 
results regarding the color of their surfaces— 
indeed, it is probable that they are never 
seen. But, when we have passed the boun- 
dary of the earth’s orbit, we enter upon a 
more satisfactory field of observation. Mars, 
our next neighbor, ranks first among the 
planets for the distinctness and variety of 
the colors he presents. Two white spots 
shine with singular brilliancy, marking his 
ice-bound poles. A delicately-tinted border 
of white light surrounds the polar zones, 
Sometimes a greenish tint of exquisite deli- 
cacy is mingled with the white, and supposed 
to be due to cumulus-clouds floating in his 
atmosphere. The body of the planet next 
appears, with the prevailing red or ochreish 
tint giving the deep-red color so familiar to 
observers. We can also detect occasional 
spots of salmon -colored light, brownish 
patches, and even black spots, probably 
marking the lands and continents. Then 
we see, covering about the same portion of 
the disk, green or indigo-gray portions, form- 
ing the seas and oceans of the planet. None 
of these spots are entirely dark, but either 


| faintly tinted, almost white, or tinged with 


purplish hue. 

Jupiter, under a powerful telescope, de- 
velops a marvellous splendor of coloring. 
The poles are of a singularly beautiful color, 
called by painters ultra-marine-ash; and the 
spaces between the dark belts are of a rich, 
creamy white. The dark belts display re- 
markable gradations of color. Those nearest 
the poles are slate-colored ; farther on, a tinge 
of red mingles with the gray; this is succeed- 
ed by a delicate chocolate; while the belts on 
either side of the equatorial bright zone de- 
velop a garnet blending with the other hues, 
The great equatorial belt is nearly white, but 
has recently presented unusual variations of 
color, changing from greenish yellow to bright 
ochreish yellow, and still more recently as- 
suming all the tints of yellow from Roman 
orange to yellow lake. The belts vary great- 
ly in number, form, and extent, while pro- 
cesses of disturbance are constantly going on. 
Immense rifts open in the vaporous masses, 
black spots come into view, and all observa- 
tion seems to confirm the theory of the action 
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of intense heat around the surface of the 
planet. 

Saturn presents a view to the telescopic 
observer more charming and impressive than 
that of Jupiter. His ring-system makes him 
the most interesting of the planets, while his 
family of satellites raises him to the dignity 
of asun. His family of satellites is as large 
as the sun’s family of planets, and his ring is 
now considered to be composed of myriads 
of minute satellites circling in intertwining 
orbits around their mighty primary. The col- 
ors observed on Saturn are as beautiful as 
those on the nearer and larger planet, but his 
greater distance makes them appear faint and 
smooth instead of dark and rugged. 

Saturn’s ring is divided by a distance of 
two thousand miles, the inner portion being 
wider and brighter. Several other divisions 
also occur in the ring-system, one of them 
dividing the outer ring near the middle. But 
these divisions are not black, neither is the 
great dark division, for when the shadow of 
the planet falls across it there is a marked 
contrast between the intense blackness of the 
shadow and the merely dark color of the di- 
vision, showing that something besides empty 
space occupies the division between the rings. 
Within the inner ring lies the dark or crape 
ring, through which the body of the planet 
ean be seen presenting the appearance of a 
erape veiling, but not hiding the view. This 
portion of the ring-system is supposed to con- 
sist also of minute satellites, more widely 
separated than they are in the bright rings, 
and it is between them that we catch glimpses 
of the planet. 

At ordinary times the only colors recog- 
nized on Saturn are the white of the cloud- 
zones and the yellow of the belts, But on 
nights of exceptionally favorable conditions 
these pale colors change into the most beau- 
tiful hues. Mr. Browning, the distinguished 
optician, has produced a beautiful representa- 
tion of it as he saw it on one of the rare 
nights which reward the astronomer for 
months of patient waiting. He has repre- 
sented the color of the rings by yellow ochre, 
shaded with the same, and sepia; the globe, 
yellow ochre and brown madder, orange, and 
purple, shaded with sepia. The great divis- 
ion in the rings is sepia,and the pole and 
the narrow belts near it, pale cobalt-blue. 
Mr. Browning’s picture of Saturn is the most 
beautiful one that has ever been produced, 
but it gives no adequate conception of the 
fascinating planet; for all terrestrial colors 
are muddy and dingy when compared with the 
tints that display the glory of the Creator in 
the heavens, and show his handiwork in the 
firmament. 

But the most important color-studies are 
those connected with the observations of the 
spectroscope. For these bring comparative 
certainty to speculation, and demonstrate the 
existence of aqueous vapor and elementary 
substances, resembling or differing from those 
of the earth, on several of the planets. As 
* they shine by the reflected light of the sun, 
their spectra are the same as the solar spec- 
trum, and whatever differences are perceived 
must arise from the changes that sunlight 
may undergo by reflection from their surfaces, 
or by its passage through their atmospheres. 





The spectra of the planets Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, exhibit the Fraunhofer 
lines peculiar to the solar light, and also what 
are called absorption lines. These are evi- 
dence of the presence of an atmosphere con- 
taining aqueous vapor. The spectrum of 
Jupiter is not sufficiently brilliant to allow 
observations or measurements of extreme ac- 
curacy; for, although this planet shines so 
brightly in the heavens, its spectrum is fainter 
than that of a star of the second magnitude. 
Huggins discovered some dark lines in the 
red portion of the spectrum, which were not 
coincident with any of the lines of the solar 
spectrum, and one of these does not occur 
among the telluric or absorption lines. If 
Jupiter is self-luminous, these lines may be 
occasioned by elements not existing in the 
sun, or which have not been revealed by any 
effect of absorption. 

Saturn gives a still fainter spectrum, but 
shows some of the lines characteristic of 
Jupiter’s spectrum. These lines are brighter 
in the ball than in the ring, proving that the 
ring suffers less absorption than the planet. 
Jannsen and Secchi have proved, by repeated 
observations taken on the high mountains of 
Italy and Greece, that aqueous vapor is prob- 
ably present in both Jupiter and Saturn. 
Lines have also been discovered in the spec- 
trum of Saturn which do not correspond with 
telluric lines, or with the lines of the solar 
spectrum produced by the absorption of the 
earth’s atmosphere. Therefore, the atmos- 
phere of Saturn may contain gases or vapors 
which do not exist in that of the earth. 

Uranus gives a spectrum of a remarkable 
character. Secchi found it to consist of two 
broad, black bands, one in the greenish blue 
and one in the green, while in the space a lit- 
tle beyond, extending over the yellow to the 
red, the spectrum entirely disappears. It is 
such a spectrum as would be produced if all 
the yellow rays were extinguished from the 
light of the sun. Huggins, with a more pow- 
erful spectroscope, found six dark bands, and 
strong proof of the existence of hydrogen. 

Neptune gives a spectrum closely resem- 
bling that of Uranus. Secchi found three 
principal bands, and the red portion of the 
spectrum almost entirely wanting. Indica- 
tions of carbon have been detected in this 


spectrum, and also a coincidence of the dark | 


bands with the bright bands of certain com- 
ets. The outer planets—Neptune and Uranus 
—seem to be in a still more undeveloped con- 
dition than Saturn and Jupiter, while none of 
them are at present fitted to be the abode of 
living organisms. It is much more probable 
that they resemble the sun in the chaotic con- 


dition of their elements, and that they give | 


out heat and some light to the little worlds 
which revolve around them, as they in their 
turn revolve around the sun. 

Thus, the. varying color of the planets 


makes them familiar as the faces of well- | 


known friends; the telescope reveals every 
imaginable tint and gradation of color in be- 
witching beauty upon their surfaces; and the 
spectroscope analyzes the changing hues, and 
brings messages from the distant orbs, indica- 
tive of their nature and constituents. The 
science is only inits infancy. Its faint de- 
velopments are but the shadow of the great 








discoveries which keener vision, more power- 
ful telescopes, and more effective spectro- 
scopes, will make plain in the astronomy of 
the future. 


Emma M. Converse, 





THE SUNKEN CITY. 


WALKED beside a quiet sea, 
At starlight, while the west was gray 
And clear, though faint and far away ; 
Through the stilled water, forth to me, 
Voices of bells came dreamily ; 
No breeze more manifest than they. 


Some say a thousand years ago 

There throve a city on an isle 

Beyond the headland, mile on mile, 
Which, in a night of fear and woe, 
Sank in the glassy depth below— 

Sank tower and dwelling, beam and tile, 


And now, when twinkling skies are clear, 
Within the sunken city there, 
The sad ghosts ring their past despair 
Out on the mermen’s atmosphere— 
Ring loudly all, that life may hear 
Dead sadness stir the ample air. 


To me this city is not strange; 
I feel familiar with each gate, 
Each tower and street unfortunate, 
And, wheresoe’er I dwell or range, 
Its mem’ry-picture does not change, 
Limned by its stern destroyer, Fate. 


Its labarums, on roof and mast, 
Swam in the light with silken arms. 
No wrathful wars, nor dread alarms, 
The streeted splendor overcast ; 
But, on a throne of gems amassed, 
Sat Pleasure with Circean charnis. 


Yet came the hour of loss and fear. 
The city sank, tower, wall, and mart, 
Its brittle site was rent apart, 
And all went down that once was dear; 
But oft, in loneliness, I hear 
Its sunken bells ring in my heart. 


I beat no note of vain regret. 
My hope-wrought city of To-be, 
Youth seen, upon the future’s sea, 
Has vanished, and its sun is set; 
But broader and diviner yet, 
The city of Reality. 


For, though its ways be paved with stone, 
And hard and rough to toiling feet, 
And though, in the accustomed street, 

No blazoned garniture is known, 

By Fate, God’s hand, His will is shown, 
And love makes humble service sweet. 


Henry Assey. 
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ROMANCE OF OLD COURT- 
LIFE IN FRANCE. 


By Frances Ex.ior. 


WITH ILLUSTRATION BY ALFRED FREDERICES. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
MONSIEUR LE GRAND. 


In the broad valley of the Loire, 
between Tours and Saumur, the train 
stops at the small station of Cinq-Mars. 
This station lies beside the Loire, which 
glides by in a current so broad and 
majestic as to suggest a series of huge 
lakes, with banks bordered by sand and 
scrub, rather than a river. On either 
side of the Loire run ranges of low hills, 
their grassy surface gashed and scored 
by many a rent revealing the chalky soil 
beneath, their summits fringed with 
scanty underwood, and dotted with 
groops of gnarled and knotted oaks and 
ragged fir-trees, the rough roots clasping 
cairns of rock and blocks of limestone. 
In the dimples of these low hills lie snug- 
ly-sheltered villas, each within its own 
garden and policy. These villas thicken 
as the small township of Cing-Mars is 
approached—a nest of bright little houses, 
gay streets, and tall chimneys, telling of 
provincial commerce, all clustering be- 
neath chalky cliffs which rise abruptly 
behind, rent by many a dark fissure and 
blackened water-course. Aloft, on a 
grassy marge, where many an old tree 
bends its scathed trunk to the prevailing 
wind, among bushes and piled-up heaps 
of stones, rise the ruins of a feudal castle. 
Two gate-towers support an arch, through 
which the blue sky peeps, and some low, 
broken walls, without form and void, 
skirt the summit of the cliff. This ruin, 
absolutely pathetic in its desolate loneli- 
ness, is all that remains of the ancestral 
castle of the Cédiffiers de Cing-Mars, Mar- 
quis d’Effiat. From this hearth and from 
these shattered walls, now raised “ to the 
height of infamy,” sprung that handsome, 
shallow, ambitious coxcomb, known as 
the Marquis de Cinq-Mars, who succeeded 
Mademoiselle de Lafayette in the favor 
of Louis XIII. 

Deprived of Louise de Lafayette, the 
king’s spirits languished. In spite of his 
partial reconciliation with Anne of Aus- 
tria, and the birth of a son, he was sullen 
and gloomy, spoke to no one, and desired 
no one to speak to him. When etiquette 
required his presence in the queen’s apart- 
ments, he seated himself in a corner, 
yawned, and fell asleep. The internal 
malady of which he died had already un- 
dermined his always feeble frame. His 
condition was ‘altogether so critical, that 





the cardinal looked round for a companion 
to solace his weariness. Henri de Cing- 
Mars had lately come up to Paris from 
Touraine. In years he was a boy, under 
twenty. He was gentle, adroit, and 
amusing, but weak, and the cardinal be- 
lieved he had found in him the facile in- 
strument he sought. 

Cing-Mars was presented to the king. 
Louis was at once prepossessed by his 
handsome person and distinguished man- 
ners. Cing-Mars, accustomed from in- 
fancy to field-sports and country life, 
angling in the deep currents of the Loire 
and the Indre, hunting wild-boars and 
deer in the dense forests of Azay and of 
Chanteloup, or flying his gyrfalcon from 
the summits of his native downs, struck 
a sympathetic chord in the sad king’s 
heart. One honor after the other was 
heaped upon him; finally he was made 
Grand-Seneschal of France and Master 
of the Horse. From this time he dropped 
the patronymic of “‘ Cing-Mars,” and was 
known at court as ‘‘ Monsieur le Grand,” 
one of the greatest personages in France. 
For a time all went smoothly. King and 
minister smiled upon the petulant strip- 
ling, whose witty sallies and boyish au- 
dacity -were tempered by the highest 
breeding. He was always present when 
the cardinal conferred with the king, and 
from the first gave his opinion with much 
more freedom than altogether pleased 
the minister, who simply intended him 
for a puppet, not for an adviser. When 
the cardinal remonstrated, Cing - Mars 
shook his scented curls, pulled his lace 
ruffles, talked of loyalty and gratitude to 
the king, and of personal independence, 
in a manner the cardinal deemed highly 
unbecoming and inconvenient. Monsieur 
le Grand cared little for what the cardinal 
thought, and did not take the trouble to 
hide this opinion. He cared neither for 
the terrible minister nor for the eccentric 
Louis, whom he often treated, even in 
public, with contempt. It was the old 
story. Oonfident in favor, arrogant in 
power, he made enemies every day. 

Monsieur le Grand, however, passed 
his time with tolerable ease when re- 
lieved of the king’s company, specially in 
the house of Marion de l’Orme, Rue des 
Tournelles. He was presented to her by 
Saint-Evrémond, and fell at once a victim 
to her wiles. Marion was the Aspasia 
of the day, and the charm of her en- 
tourage was delightful to him after the 
restraints of a dull and formal court. 
Here he met d’Ablancourt, La Chambre, 
and Calprenéde, the popular writers of 
the age. The Abbé de Gondi and Scar- 
ron come also, and even the prudish 
Mademoiselle de Scudéri did not disdain 
to be present at these Noctes Ambrosiane. 
Marion de l’Orme, then only thirty, was 
in the zenith of her beauty. Her lan- 
guishing dark eyes exercised an absolute 





fascination over Cing-Mars from the first 
instant they met. Her affected reserve, 
the refinement of her manners, the en- 
train of her society, free without license, 
captivated him. He believed her to be 
virtuous, and desired to make her his 
wife. Marion de l’Orme was to become 
Madame la Grande! 

This was precisely what that astute 
lady had angled for. Hence her reserve, 
her downcast eyes, her affected indiffer- 
ence. She saw that she was dealing with 
a vain, ignorant boy, who, in her hands, 
was helpless as an infant. Truly, he was 
madly in love with her, but he was a 
minor, and under the guardianship of the 
Dowager Marquise de Oing-Mars, his 
mother, who might possibly not view an 
alliance with Mademoiselle Marion de 
lOrme as an honor to the ancestral tree 
of the Effiats de Cinq-Mars. The mar- 
riage must be secret. Early one morning 
they started from the Rue des Tournelles 
in a coach, and never stopped until they 
had reached the old castle among the 
hills of Touraine, above the feudatory 
village of Cing-Mars. In the chapel of 
that now ruined pile their faith was 
plighted. Marion promised love, Cinq- 
Mars constancy. They were incapable 
of either. For eight days the old castle 
rang with the sounds of revelry. Oing- 
Mars and Marion were as in a fairy 
palace ; life was but a long enchantment. 
But at the end of that time Nemesis ap- 
peared in the shape of the dowager mar- 
chioness, to whose ears the report of 
these merry-makings came at Paris. 
Cinq-Mars replied to his mother that it 
was all a passe-temps, and that Mademoi- 
selle de l’Orme—well—was still Made- 
moiselle de Orme; that he loved the 
Principessa Maria di Gonzaga (to whom 
the handsome profligate had, indeed, paid 
his addresses before leaving Paris, the 
better to throw dust in the eyes of the 
world), and that he should shortly return 
to Paris and his duty with his majesty. 

The medieval chatelaine, however, 
was not to be deceived. She knew of 
the secret marriage, and nothing could 
exceed her rage. That Marion de ]’Orme 
should sit on the feudal dais upon the 
seigneurial throne—that she should wear 
her jeweled coronet, should eat out of 
her silver dish, and inhabit her apart- 
ments—the thing was atrocious, scanda- 
lous, impossible. She flew to the cardinal, 
with whom she had some friendship, and 
informed him of what had occurred. The 
cardinal, who had formerly favored Ma- 
rion de ’Orme with more than his regard, 
was as much incensed as herself. That 
his protégé, Cinq-Mars, should supplant 
him, made him, old as he was, furiously 
jealous. That Cinq-Mars should dare to 
abandon the splendid position he himself 
had assigned him, leave the morbid Louis 
a prey to any adventurous scoundrel 
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whose adroit flattery or affected sympathy 
might in a few hours render him arbiter 
of the court and master of the kingdom, 
was, to Richelieu’s thinking, an unpar- 
donable crime. The artful prelate imme- 
diately took his measures. A royal or- 
dinance was speedily framed, making all 
marriages contracted by persons under 
age, and without the consent of guardians, 
null and void! 

Oing-Mars returned to court indig- 
nant, insolent, defiant; swearing ven- 
geance against the meddling cardinal, and 
ready to enter into any scheme for his 
destruction. Mademoiselle Marion de 
YOrme reopened her salon in the Rue 
des Tournelles. 

As for Louis, from whom the knowl- 
edge of this little escapade had been 
carefully concealed, he received back the 
truant with greater favor than ever. 
Oinq-Mars, confident in the king’s attach- 
ment, and looking on him as too feeble 
to combat his own audacious projects, 
spoke words which Louis had not heard 
since the beloved voice of Louise de La- 
fayette had uttered them. “He ought 
to rid himself of the cardinal, and rule 
for himself,” said Monsieur le Grand ; 
“if not by fair, then by foul means.” 
“Let Richelieu die,” cried Cinq-Mars, “as 
he has made others die—the best blood 
in France: Montmorenci, Chalais, Saint- 
Preuil, Marillac, and so many others.” 
It is certain that the king listened to 
these proposals favorably. He actually 
consented to conspire against himself and 
the state which he governed. Louis was 
too stupid to realize the absurdity of his 
position. He permitted Oinq-Mars to 
coquet with the Spanish Government, in 
order to insure the support of Spanish 
troops to be sent from the Netherlands 
to defend Sedan against the cardinal and 
his own army in case of failure. But 
Richelieu, now fully alive to the danger- 
ous ascendency of Oinq-Mars—for he 
had spies everywhere, specially the soft- 
spoken Ohavigny, who was always about 
the king— openly taxed his sovereign 
with treachery, in a message borne to 
him by the Marquis de Mortémart. Louis 
was dumfounded and terrified. He 
wrote a letter that very same day, ad- 
dressed to the Chancellor Séguier, apol- 
ogizing for his seeming infidelity to his 
minister. ‘He did not deny,” said he, 
“that Monsieur le Grand desired to com- 
pass the cardinal’s death,” but, with in- 
credible meanness, he added, “that he 
had never listened to him.” Monsieur le 
Grand, whose weak head was by this 
time completely turned, fully believing 
himself invincible, openly discussed what 

. he should do when he was himself prime- 
minister. Suspecting Lonis of being too 
weak to be his only supporter, he turned 
to Gaston, Duc d’Orléans. Monsieur, 
whose life, like that of his brother's, sin- 





gularly repeats itself, bethinking himself 
of early times and of a certain moonlight 
meeting on the terrace of Saint-Germain, 
at once addressed himself to the queen. 
But she had already suffered too much 
to allow herself again to be drawn into 
danger: When Monsieur detailed the 
plot, and asked her significantly, “‘ What 
news she had lately had from her brother, 
the King of Spain?” she answered that 
she had had no news, and instantly 
changed the conversation. This did not 
at all cool Monsieur’s ardor, such as it 
was. Three times he had been banished 
from France for treason, and three times 
he had returned, as ready as ever, with 
or without the queen, to conspire, to be- 
tray, and to be again banished. So the 
traitor prince and the vainglorious favor- 
ite, both intensely hating Richelieu, laid 
their heads together to destroy him by 
means of Spain. To them was joined 
the Marquis de Thou, one of the jeunesse 
dorée of the court, along with Fontrailles, 
secretary to Monsieur. The great cardi- 
nal, sitting in the Palais Royal like a 
huge spider in his web, ready to pounce 
upon his prey as soon as it had reached 
the precise spot where he intended to 
seize it, was familiar with every detail. 
Monsieur was to receive four hundred 
thousand crowns in order to raise levies 
in France; he was also to declare war 
against France in concert with Spain. 
The cardinal was to be assassinated 
or imprisoned for life; Gaston was to be 


proclaimed regent for his nephew Louis | 


XIV. It was the old story, only, now 
an heir was born to the throne, Monsieur 
did not dare to claim the first place. 
Fontrailles, a creature of his own, he 
allowed to be sent into Spain. The 
treaty was signed at Madrid by Fon- 
trailles, on the part of Monsieur and 
Oinq-Mars, and by the King of Spain on 
his own part. This done, Fontrailles 
flew back to France, with the precious 
document stitched in his clothes. Scarce- 
ly was the ink dry, before Richelieu was 
provided with a copy. 

The court was at Narbonne, on the 
Mediterranean, whither Oinq-Mars had 
led the king, in order to be near the 
Spanish frontier. Richelieu was at this 
time greatly indisposed, and in partial 
disgrace. He hung about the Rhone, 
sometimes at Tarascon, near Avignon, 
sometimes at Valence, conveniently near 
to be informed by Chavigny of every thing 
that happened, who, deep in Louis’s con- 
fidence, pendulated between the king and 
the minister. At the fitting moment, 
Ohavigny: requested a formal audience. 
It was the afternoon of the same day 
that Fontrailles had returned to Nar- 
bonne, the treaty with Spain still stitched 
in his clothes. Contrary to custom, 
when Chavigny knocked at the king’s 
door, Louis requested Monsieur le Grand 





to retire. This alone ought to have 
aroused his suspicions. While Ohavigny 
talked with the king, Cinq-Mars, ashamed 
of letting the court see his exclusion from 
the room, lolled in the anteroom reading 
astory. Fontrailles found him there. 

“How now, Monsieur le Grand,” said 
he, “do you allow his most Christian 
majesty to give an audience at which 
you are not present? You are getting 
him into bad habits.” 

“Tt is only Chavigny,” replied Cing- 
Mars, not taking his eyes off his book; 
“he can have nothing particular to say, 
for he is here every,day. I am weary 
of the king’s company. I have been with 
him all day, and I want to finish this 
story, which is‘much more interesting. 
than his stupid talk.” And Cing-Mars 
threw himself back in his easy-chair, and 
resumed his reading. 

** Ah, Monsieur le Grand,” said Fon- 
trailles, smiling at him curiously, “fortune 
favors you. You are a beautiful man. 
Look at me, with my hump” (Fontrailles 
was deformed); “I use my eyes; I am 
going to-night to meet Monsieur, before 
I leave Narbonne. I have brought him 
that little present from Madrid you know 
of. I have it safe here in my pocket,” 
and Fontrailles tapped his side and 
grinned. ‘Come with me, Monsieur le 
Grand,” said he, coaxingly, and he tried 
to take his hand, but Cinq-Mars repulsed 
him. ‘“ Come with me; believe me, the 
air of Narbonne is heavy at this time 
of year. I am not sure that it is not 
deadly, very deadly, indeed—especially 
for you, Monsieur le Marquis. A little 
change will do your health good. I am 
going. Oome with me where we can 
breathe;” and Fontrailles laughed a 


” 


‘short, dry laugh, and looked out of the 


window upon the blue expanse of ocean, 
whose waves beat against the yellow 
shores of the Mediterranean. 

“T pray you, Fontrailles, do not trou- 
ble me,” said Cinq-Mars, looking up over 
his book and yawning. “I really must 
have some time to myself, or I shall die. 
Besides, I want to see his majesty when 
OChavigny goes; he is staying longer than 
usual, I think.” 

“Yes, Monsieur le Grand, too long 
for a man coming from the cardinal, me- 
thinks.” 

Fortrailles still stood watching Cinq- 
Mars. His deep-set eyes were fixed upon 
him intently, as Cinq-Mars, with perfect 
indifference, went on reading his story. 
Fontrailles passed his hand thoughtfully 
over his brow two or three times. A 
look of pity came into his face as he con- 
templated Oinq-Mars, still reading. He 
was so young, so fresh, so magnificent ; 
his golden locks long and abundant; his 
pleasant face faultless in feature ; his deli- 
cate hands: his perfumed clothes—all so 
perfect! Should he try to save him? A 
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tear gathered in the eye of the hardened 
conspirator. 

“ Monsieur le Grand,” said he, softly, 
stepping up nearer to Cing-Mars and 
placing his hand on his red and silver 
shoulder-knot—“ Monsieur le Grand, I 
say—” 

“ What, Fontrailles, are you not gone 
yet? Ma foi! I thought you were far 
on your road to Monsieur ° 

“No, Monsieur le Grand; no, I am 
not gone yet.” 

Oing-Mars put down his book, sat 
upright, and looked at him. 

“What the devil do you want with 
me, Fontrailles? I will meet you and 
Monsieur le Duc to-morrow. . For to- 
night, peace.” 

“Have you no suspicion of what 
Ohavigny is saying to the king all this 
time, Marquis?” asked Fontrailles with 
an ominous grin. 


“None, my friend; but I shall hear. 


it all before his cowcher. His most gra- 
cious majesty is incapable of lying down 
to rest before telling me every syllable,” 
and Oinq-Mars snapped his finger and 
thumb contemptuously toward the door 
of the room within which Louis was 
closeted with Chavigny. 

“ Are you quite sure of the king, Mon- 
sieur le Grand?” asked Fontrailles, sig- 
nificantly, still leaning over Cinq-Mars and 
pressing his hand upon his shoulder-knot. 
“Tt is needful for you to be quite sure of 
him. His majesty is apt to be weak and 
treacherous.” 

Cinq-Mars nodded his head ; then, as 
if something had suddenly struck him, he 
rose, and in his turn began to gaze curi- 
ously at Fontrailles, whose manner and 
countenance were strangely expressive 
of some unspoken fear. 

“You are very tall, Monsieur le 
Grand,” said Fontrailles, abruptly, speak- 
ing low, with his hand placed over his 
eyes, the better to contemplate Oinq- 
Mars, now drawn up to his full height, 
and staring at him with wonder; “you 
are very tall,” he repeated, “and I am 
such a little man. You are very hand- 
some, too—the handsomest gentleman in 
all France—and very gracious to me also 

.—very kind and gracious.” 

Fontrailles spoke thoughtfully, as a 
man who turned some important matter 
over in his mind. 

“Have you come here only to tell me 
this, Fontrailles?” answered Oinq-Mars, 
laughing, and again he yawned, passed 
his jeweled fingers through his clustering 
locks, and again took up the book which 
he had laid down on a table beside him, 
and reseated himself. Fontrailles, how- 
ever, had never taken his eyes off him. 
His gaze had deepened into an expression 
of deep sorrow, although he spoke jesting- 
ly. Whatever train of thought occupied 
him, it had not been broken by what 
Oing-Mars had just said. 





“You are very tall,” he again re- 
peated, as if speaking to himself, in a 
peculiar voice; “so tall, indeed, that 
you could do without your head, Mon- 
sieur le Grand, and yet be taller than I 
am. Perhaps this makes you careless. 
I am short, and I could not afford to lose 
my head—so—I am going to leave Nar- 
bonne instantly. The air here is as un- 
wholesome to my constitution as it is to 
yours. Marquis, pray do believe me. 
Will you come with me—the tall man 
with the little one?— both needing a 
change. Will you come?” 

Cing-Mars did not heed him a whit. 
Fontrailles laid his hand heavily on the 
thick shock of Monsieur le Grand’s gold- 
en curls. 

“ No, mille diables, no!” roared Oing- 
Mars in a rage, shaking him off; “TI will 
not go. Whyshould I go? For God’s 
sake, leave me! I am just at the catas- 
trophe of my story, and you keep on tor- 
menting me like a gadfly.” 

‘“* Excuse me, Monsieur le Grand,” re- 
plied Fontrailles, submissively, “ I did but 
advise you for your good. I desire your 
company for the sake of that comely head 
of yours; but, as I said, you are tall, and 
I am short, which makes a great differ- 
ence. It is a long journey across the 
mountains of France into the Low Coun- 
tries,” added he, sighing. ‘That will be 
my road—a long and weary road. It 
might fatigue your excellency. I am go- 
ing, Monsieur le Marquis. I am gone— 
adieu! ” 

Cinq-Mars did not look up, and Fon- 
trailles, turning upon him a last look full 
of pity, disappeared. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
DEATH ON THE SOAFFOLD. 


Wuen Chavigny left the king, Cing- 
Mars entered the royal chamber. Louis 
was silent, absorbed, and melancholy— 
would answer no questions, and abruptly 
dismissed the favorite on the plea that he 
was fatigued and needed rest. 

Monsieur le Grand was naturally sur- 
prised at the change. The significant 
words of Fontrailles recurred to him; too 
late he repented his careless indifference 
to the friendly warning. But, after all, 
if the king failed him, there was Mon- 
sieur and there was the treaty. What 
had he, Cinq-Mars, to fear when the 
king’s brother had so deeply compromised 
himself? The cardinal, too, was ill— 
very ill; he might die. Still, as he 
turned to his own suite of apartments, 
his mind misgave him. The king had 
not told him one word of his interview 
with Ohavigny ; and, although Chavigny 
would have denied it upon oath on the 
consecrated wafer, Oinq-Mars knew he 





was the cardinal’s creature, and his go- 
between with the king. 

When Cing-Mars reached his rooms 
he found a letter from his friend, De 
Thou. “Fly,” said this letter—* fly in- 
stantly! I have certain intelligence that 
the cardinal is acquainted with every par- 
ticular of the treaty signed at Madrid. 
For myself I have nothing to fear; but 
you have incurred the deadly hatred of 
Richelieu.” 

Thereupon Cinqg-Mars hurriedly dis- 
guised himself in a Spanish cloak, with a 
sombrero hat slouched over his face, 
stole out of the prefecture where the 
king was staying, and made his way as 
fast as he could run to the city gates. 
They were closed. Then, fully aroused 
to the urgency of his position, the strange 
words of Fontrailles ringing in his ears, 
he sought out the abode of an humble 
friend, whom he had recommended to 
serve the court with mules for the jour- 
neying to the south from Paris—a man 
of Touraine, whom he had known from 
his boyhood. He roused him from sleep 
—for the night had now closed in—and 
acquainted him with his danger. The 
faithful muleteer did his best. He hid 
him under some loose hay with the mules 
in the stable. It was in vain. Oingq- 
Mars had been seen and tracked from the 
prefecture to the muleteer’s house, and 
the scented exquisite—whose word a few 
hours before ruled the destiny of France 
—was dragged out headlong from the 
hay, his fine clothes torn and soiled, his 
face scratched and bleeding, amid the 
hooting of the populace and the jeers of 
his enemies. 

De Thou, his friend, was arrested on 
the same day, not as guilty of conspiring, 
but simply as being cognizant of the ex- 
istence of the treaty of Madrid, which 
Fontrailles had carefully carried off into 
the Netherlands stitched in his clothes, a 
copy of which lay with the cardinal. 

Monsieur Duc d’Orléans was also, for 
the fourth time, arrested and imprisoned. 

The effect of that copy of the treaty 
which Chavigny had shown to the king, 
while Cinq-Mars read his story, was 
instantaneous. Louis became greatly 
alarmed. He understood that Richelieu 
knew all, and therefore must be fully 
aware that he had himself encouraged 
and approved a plot to kill him. The 
same day that Cing-Mars was conducted 
a prisoner to the castle of Montpellier, 
Louis insisted upon going himself to 
Tarascon, to make a personal apology to 
Richelieu. He was already so weakened 
by the disease of which he died, that he 
was forced to be carried in a chair into 
the cardinal’s lodgings. They were to- 
gether many hours. What passed no one 
knew, but-it is certain that the “ amiable 
criminal,” as Cinq-Mars is called by con- 
temporary authors, was the scape-goat 
sacrificed to the offended dignity of the 
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cardinal; that Monsieur, the king’s only 
brother, was to be tried for treason; and 
that Richelieu should be restored to the 
king's confidence. In his eagerness to 
propitiate his offended minister, Louis 
actually proposed to take his two sons 
from the custody of the queen and place 
them with the cardinal, in order to 
guarantee his personal safety. This ab- 
ject proposition was declined by Riche- 
lieu, who was unwilling to provoke the 
queen’s active hostility at so critical a 
moment. 

Richelieu had conquered, but he was 
dying. Though his body was broken by 
disease, his mind was vigorous as ever; 
in revenge and hatred, in courage and 
fortitude, his spirit was still lusty. In 
his enormous thirst of blood, none had 
ever excited him like the airy Marquis de 
Oing-Mars—a creature of his own, whom 
he had raised to the dizzy height of su- 
preme power, to become his rival in love 
and in power. The great minister felt 
he had made a mistake: it angered him. 
He had not patience to think that he 
should have been taken in by a butterfly, 
whose painted wings he had decorated 
with his own hands. He, the all-potent 
cardinal, the ruler of France, circum- 
vented by a boy !. He swore a big oath 
that not only should Oinq-Mars die, but 
that death should be made doubly bitter 
to him. 

Richelieu was now at Valence on the 
Rhone. How was he to reach Lyons, 
where the trial was to take place? The 
distance is considerable. His limbs were 
cramped and useless, his body racked by 
horrible pain. But go he would; if he 
died upon the road, he would go. So he 
ordered a room of wooden planks to be 
constructed, gilt and painted like a coach, 
and lined with crimson damask. This 
room contained a bed, a table, and a 
chair. Within reclined the cardinal. 
Too illto bear the motion of a carriage, 
he was borne on the heads of twenty of 
his body-guard by land. Houses, walls, 
and gate-ways, were knocked down to 
make way for him. By water he was 
conveyed in a towing boat pulled up the 
Rhone against the current by horses to 
Lyons. Attached to this boat was 
another, in which the prisoners Oinq- 
Mars and De Thou were carried. So 
Richelieu passed onward, with all the 
pomp of a Roman proconsul conducting 
barbarian princes first to adorn his tri- 
umph, then to die! As for Monsieur, he 
had already made his peace with his 
brother and Richelieu. He turned king’s 
evidence, and betrayed everybody. Fon- 
trailles, who alone could have convicted 
- him, was safe across the frontier. “Talk 
not to me of my brother,” even the be- 
sotted Louis exclaimed, when. he heard 
that Monsieur was again at liberty ; 
“Gaston ever was, and ever will be, a 
traitor.” 





The only crime which even the in- 
genuity of Richelieu could prove against 
Cinq-Mars was that he had joined with 
Monsieur in a treaty with Spain. Now 
the original transcript of this treaty was 
lost, Fontrailles having carried it with 
him into the Netherlands, stitched in his 
pocket. If Monsieur the Duc d’Orléans, 
therefore, had declined to speak, Cinq- 
Mars and his friend De Thou must have 
been acquitted. But Monsieur, on the 
contrary, loudly demanded to be inter- 
rogated on his own complicity and on 
the complicity of Cing-Mars. The car- 
dinal had already showed what was in 
his mind, by giving orders, as soon as he 
was lifted out of his portable chamber, 
on arriving at Lyons, and before the trial 
had begun, “for the executioner to hold 
himself in readiness.” 

The trial was on the 12th of Septem- 
ber, 1642. It began at seven o’clock in 
the morning, at the Hétel de Ville. The 
Chancellor Séguier, a personal enemy of 
Monsieur le Grand, who had affronted 
him in the days of his greatness, was the 
president, and Monsieur Duc d’Orléans 
the principal witness. Monsieur’s evi- 
dence was given with touching candor. 
He was so careful to tell all the truth, so 
skilful in bringing out all those facts 
which were calculated to place Oinq- 
Mars in the most odious light, that the 
charges were easily proved to the satis- 
faction of the judges. The trial was over 
in a few hours. Then the two young 
men were summoned before the judges in 
the council-chamber to hear their sen- 
tence, which was read out to them by 
Monsieur de Palleruc, a member of the 
criminal court of Lyons. According to 
this sentence, they were both to be be- 
headed; Cing-Mars was to be tortured. 
He listened with calmness, De Thou with 
resignation. They both shook hands 
with their judges. “I am prepared to 
die,” said Cing-Mars to Séguier, the 
chancellor, “ but I must say the idea of 
torture is horrible and degrading. It is 
a most extraordinary sentence for a man 
of my rank and of my age. I thought 
the laws did not permit it. Indeed, I do 
not fear death, gentlemen,” continued 
the poor lad, turning to the judges, “ but 
I confess my weakness—I dread torture, 
At least, I beseech you, let me have a 
confessor.” 

His request was complied with, and 
Father Malavette, a Jesuit, was brought 
into the council-chamber. As soon as he 
saw him, Cinq-Mars ran forward and em- 
braced him. ‘“ My father, they are going 
to torture me,” he said; “I can scarcely 
bring myself to bear it! What is your 
opinion ?” 

“That you must submit to the hand 
of God, monseigneur. Nothing happens 
but by his permission.” 





silent. From the council-chamber he 
was led by Monsieur de Lanbardemont, 
an officer of the court, to the torture- 
room. Here he remained about half an 
hour, and suffered torture, both ordinary 
and extraordinary. His supple limbs 
and delicate skin were horribly lacerated., 
He was unable to walk when he came 
out, and was supported by the officials, 
“Let me now think of my soul,” he said, 
faintly ; ‘‘send my confessor to me, and 
permit me to be alone with him.” This 
wish was granted, and an hour passed, 
during which he confessed and received 
absolution. Then he said to Father 
Malavette, ‘‘I have not eaten for twenty- 
four hours, my father, and I am very 
weak. I fear if I do not take something 
I may swoon upon the scaffold, though 
indeed, I assure you, I do not fear to 
die.” A little wine and bread were 
brought to him, of which he partook. 
“ Ah! my father,” said the poor boy of 
twenty-two, “what aworlditis! Every 
body I know has forsaken me. How 
strange it is! I thought I had many 
friends, but I see no one cares for me 
now but poor De Thou, whom I alone 
have brought to this pass.” 

“ Alas! my son, you are young, or 
you would not wonder at this,” answered 
Father Malavette, sorrowfully ; ‘ ‘ put 
not your faith in princes.’ What says 
Ovid too, who, like you, enjoyed the 
favor of Augustus, and was then cruelly 
punished ? 

** Donec eris felix, multos numerabis amicos.’”’ 

“ But, my father, when I was the 
favorite of his majesty, I tried to serve 
my friends in every way I possibly could, 
yet now I am alone.” 

“ No matter,” said the priest, shaking 
his head, “ your service to them only 
made them your enemies.” 

* Alack, I fear it is so,” replied Cing- 
Mars, sighing deeply. Then he asked for 
paper, and wrote to his mother. He 
prayed her to pay all his debts, and again 
expressed his utter astonishment at the 
conduct of his friends. At three o’clock 
in the afternoon both he and De Thou 
were carried in a hired coach into the 
Place des Terraux, lying over against the 
banks of the river Saéne, in the outskirts 
of the city. Here the scaffold was erected. 
Every house in the Place was covered by 
temporary balustrades and balconies ; 
the roofs also were crowded with spec- 
tators. Thousands had come together to 
see the favorite die. 

Cinq-Mars with difficulty mounted 
the ladder leading to the scaffold, with 
the help of Father Malavette. Then, 
still holding him by the hand to steady 
his wounded limbs, he raised his plumed 
hat from off his head, and, with a grace- 
ful air, saluted the multitude. He turned 
to every side, and passed round to each 


Cinq-Mars bowed his handsome head, | face of the platform, that all might see 


covered with the sunny curls, and was 


him and receive his salutation. He wore 
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a court suit of fine Holland broadcloth, 
trimmed with gold lace; his black hat, 
ornamented with red feathers, was turned 
back in the Spanish style. He had high- 
heeled shoes with diamond buckles, and 
green-silk stockings, and carried a large 
scarlet mantle, to cover his body after 
decapitation, neatly folded on one arm. 
His fair young face was perfectly serene, 
and his clustering curls, slightly pow- 
dered, were scented and tended as care- 
fully as heretofore. Having bowed to 
the crowd, he replaced his hat on his 
head, and, with his hand resting on his 
right side, he now turned round to look 
about him. Behind were two blocks, 
covered with red cloth. Beside them 
stood the executioner. He was only a 
city porter—the regular official being ill 
—a coarse and brutal fellow, with a 
bloated face, wearing the dress of a 
laborer. When he came up to Cinq- 
Mars with scissors to cut off his hair, M. 
le Grand put him away with a motion of 
disgust. He begged Father Malavette to 
do him this office, and to keep his hair 
for his mother. While the long ringlets 
which fell over his shoulders were being 
cut off, Oinq-Mars turned toward the 
executioner, who had not yet taken the 
axe out of a dirty bag which lay beside 
him, and asked him haughtily, what he 
was about, and why he did not begin. 
The rude fellow making a wry face in 
reply, Cinq-Mars left him, and addressed 
himself to Father Malavette. “My 
father,” said he, “ assist me in my prayers, 
then I shall be ready.” 

After he had prayed very devoutly, 
and kissed the crucifix repeatedly, he 
rose from his knees, and again in a firm 
voice repeated, “I am ready—begin!” 
Then he added, “My God, have mercy 
upon me, and pardon my sins!” He 
threw away his hat, unloosed the lace 
ruff from about his throat, put back his 
hair from his face, and laid his head on 
the block, Several blows descended ere 
his head was severed from the body ; 
the executioner being unready and new 
to his office. When the head fell it gave 
a bound, turned itself a little on one side, 
and the lips palpitated visibly, the eyes 
being wide open. The body was covered 
with the scarlet mantle borne by Cinq- 
Mars on his arm for that purpose, and 
carried away to be buried. 

The king, informed by the cardinal 
of the precise day and hour when Cinq- 
Mars would suffer death—for every de- 
tail had been virtually arranged before 
Richelieu left Valence in his wooden 
chamber—took out his watch at the ap- 
pointed time, and, with the most perfect 
unconcern, remarked to Ohavigny, “‘ At 
this moment Monsieur le Grand is making 
an ugly face at Lyons.” 

Then Richelieu ordered that the feudal 
castle of Cinq-Mars, in the valley of the 
Loire, should be blown up, and the tow- 
ers razed “ to the height of infamy.” 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE END OF THE OARDINAL. 


Wuen the Louvre was a walled and 
turreted stronghold, with moat and draw- 
bridge, bastion and tower, lying on grassy 
banks beside the river Seine, then unbor- 
dered by quays and untraversed by stone 
bridges, an ancient castle, strongly forti- 
fied, stood in the open country, hard by, 
without the city walls. In the time of 
Charles VI., the mad king, husband of 
the notorious Isabeau de Baviére, this 
castle belonged to Bernard Comte d’Ar- 
magnac, Constable of France, the ally of 
the English against his own sovereign, 
and a leader in those terrible civil wars 
that desolated France throughout the 
space of two reigns. Hither the English 
and the Burgundians often repaired, to 
meditate some murderous coup de main 
upon the capital, to mass their blood- 
thirsty troops for secret expeditions, or 
to seek a safe retreat when the fortune 
of war was adverse. As time went by, 
this castle grew gray with age; the rebel 
nobles to whom it belonged were Jaid in 
their graves, and no one cared to inhabit 
a gloomy fortress, torn and battered by 
war and sacked by marauders. The 
wind howled through the desolate cham- 
bers, owls hooted from the rents in its 
turrets, and noisome' reptiles crawled in 
the rank weeds ‘which choked tp its 
courts. It came to be a gruesome place, 
lying among barren fields; where the ruf- 
fians and desperadoes of the city resorted 
to plan a murder or to hide from justice. 
This God-forgotten ruin and the foot- 
trodden fields about it came to be pur- 
chased at last by wealthy nobles, who 
loved the»fresh country breezes in the 
new streets which now arose on this side 
of the river. The materials of the old 
castle served to furnish walls for the 
palaces of the Rambouillets and the Mer- 
ceeurs, historic names in every age of the 
national annals. Here they kept their 
state, until Cardinal Richelieu, either by 
fair means or foul, it mattered little to 
him, bought and destroyed their spacious 
mansions, pulled down all that remained 
of the castle-walls, filled up the ditches, 
levelled the earth, and, on the ill-omened 
spot, raised the sumptuous pile known as 
the Palais Oardinal, near, yet removed 
from, the residence of the sovereign of 
the Louvre. The principal buildings ran 
round an immense central square, or 
court-yard, planted symmetrically with 
trees and adorned with fountains and 
statues. From this central square four 
other smaller courts opened out toward 
each point of the compass. There was a 
chapel splendidly decorated, and, to 
balance that, two theatres, one sufficient- 
ly spacious to hold three thousand spec- 
tators, painted on panel by Philippe de 
Champagne. There were ballrooms 
furnished with a luxury unknown be- 
fore; boudoirs—or rather bowers—mira- 





cles of taste and elegance; galleries filled 
with pictures and works of art, and 
countless suites of rooms, in which every 
decoration and adornment then practised 
were displayed. Over the grand entrance 
in the Rue Saint-Honoré appeared, carved 
in marble, the arms of Richelieu, sur- 
mounted by a cardinal’s hat and the in- 
scription “Palais Oardinal.” Spacious 
gardens extended at the rear. 

Still the cardinal, like Wolsey at 
Hampton Court. added wall to wall of 
the already overgrown palace, and bought 
up street after street within the city to 
extend the gardens, until even the subser- 
vient Louis showed some tokens of dis- 
pleasure. Then, and not till then, did 
the cardinal cease building. At his death 
he presented his palace to the sovereign ; 
and from that day to this the Palais Oar- 
dinal, now Palais Royal, has become an 
appanage of the state. 

Before us stands the Palais Cardinal 
—solitary, in the midst of lonely gardens, 
sheltered by waving groves. The green- 
sward is divided by straight walks, bor- 
dered by clipped lime-trees, rounded at 
intervals into niches for statues and 
trophies ; balustraded terraces . border 
deep canals, and fountains bubble up 
under formal. groups of yew or cypress. 
The palace gasts deep shadows on the 
grass. It is very still. High walls encir- 
cle the enclosure. The very birds are 
mute. Not the bay of.a hound is heard. 
Moss gathers on the paths and among 
the tangled shrubberies, and no flowers 
catch the radiance of the sunshine. 
Within is the great, the terrible cardinal. 
The ground is sacred to the despot of 
France, the ruler of the monarch, the 
glance of whose eye is death or fortune. 
Journeying direct from Lyons in his 
chamber on wheels—after the execution 
of Cinq-Mars—to Fontainebleau, where 
he rested, he is come hereto die. Yon- 
der he lies on a bed of state, hung with 
embroidered velvet in a painted chamber, 
the walls covered with rare pictures and 
choicest tapestry, the windows looking 
toward the garden. The moment ap- 
proaches when he will have to answer 
for his merciless exercise of absolute 
power over king and people, to that 
heavenly master whose priest and servant 
he professes to be. How will he justify 
his bitter hatred, his arrogant oppression 
of the great princes and nobles of France? 
How will he meet the avenging ghosts 
of the chivalrous Montmorenci, the poetic 
Ohalais, the gallant Cinq-Mars, the witty 
Saint -Preuil, the enthusiastic Urbain 
Grandier, in the unknown country 
whither he is fast hastening? Who tried 
to seduce, then to ruin, the queen, Anne 
of Austria, and send her back, divorced 
and disgraced, into Spain? Who turned 
the feeble Louis into a servile agent of 
his ambition, and exercised over his 
weak mind a tyranny as shameful to 
himself as degrading to the sovereign? 
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True, Richelieu may plead reasons of 
state, a rebellious nobility, traitorous 
princes, and an imbecile king; but the 
isolation of the throne, begun under his 
rule, was both barbarous and impolitic, 
as after-ages showed. True he possessed 
rare genius, and his life was industriously 
devoted to what he called “ the glory of 
France ;” but it was a mean and selfish 
glory, to attain which he had waded 
through the noblest blood of the land. 
Look at him now—he has just re- 
ceived extreme unction. A hypocrite to 





sively on the sheets, as though striving 
against the approach of invisible foes. 
But, before he departs, a signal honor 
is reserved for him. Behold, the rich 
velvet curtains, heavy with golden em- 
broideries, are held aside by pages who 
carry plumed hats in their hands, and 
Louis XIII. enters hastily. He is bare- 
headed, and is accompanied by the princes 
of the blood and the great ministers of 
state. Louis is so shrunken and at- 
tenuated, so white and large-eyed, that 
in any other presence he might have been 





“Sire, I thank you for this honor; I 
have spent my whole life in your service. 
I leave you able ministers; trust them, 
sire; but—” and he stops and struggles 
fearfully for breath—‘“‘ but, beware of 
your court. It is your petit coucher who 
are dangerous. Your favorites have 
troubled me more than all your enemies.” 
Then the cardinal sinks back fainting. 
Louis withdraws with affected con- 
cern; but, ere he reaches the spacious 
anteroom, lined with the cardinal’s re- 
tainers in magnificent liveries, he bursts 








wee’ 





the last, he folds his hands on his breast 
and exclaims: “‘ This is my God; as in 
his visible presence, I declare I have 
sacrificed myself to France.” When he 
is asked, by the officiating priest, if he 
forgives his enemies, he replies, “I have 
no enemies but those of the state.” 
Now the hand of death is visibly upon 
him. In a loose robe of purple silk, he 
lies supported by pillows of fine lace. 
He is hardly recognizable, so great have 
been his sufferings, so complete is his 
weakness ; his bloodless lips pant for 
breath, his hollow eyes wander on 
vacancy, his thin fingers work convul- 
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deemed a dying man himself. As he ad- 
vances to the ruelle that encloses the bed, 
he composes his thin lips and pinched 
face into a decent expression of condo- 
lence. How can he but affect to deplore 
the death of a minister whose fierce pas- 
sions overshadowed his whole life like a 
moral upas-tree? Nevertheless the fitting 
phrases are spoken, and he embraces the 
ghastly form stretched out before him 
with. a semblance of affection. The ex- 
piring cardinal presses the hand of his 
master, and makes a sign that he would 
speak. Louis bows down his head to 
catch the feeble voice, which says: 








into an inhuman laugh. “There goes a 
great politician to his death,” he says to 
Chavigny, who is beside him, and he 
points with his thumb toward the cardi- 
nal’s chamber; “a wonderful genius. 
Now he is gone I shall be free—I shall 
reign for myself.” He chuckles with de- 
light at the idea of being at last rid of the 
cardinal; and a grim smile spreads itself 
over his ashen face. 

It is a ghastly joke, as cruel as it is 
selfish. As if Louis’s life were bound up 
in the existence of his great minister—he 
is himself a corpse within a year! 

[THE END.] 
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HOW LONDON IS GOVERNED. 





FIRST PAPER. 


HERE is probably no capital in the world 
possessing so complicated a system of 

local management as that which exists at this 
day in London. It is almost indescribable, 
and, although hundreds of pamphlets have 
been written on the municipal institutions of 
London, and piles of parliamentary Blue- 
Books have been issued giving an insight 
into the subject, and any number of reform- 
ers have brought the matter from time to 
time under the notice of Parliament, I am 
unable to find any published authority which 
gives at all an adequate conception of what I 
cannot help terming the chaos of municipal 
disorder existing in a city which professes to 
be the metropolis of the world, and where 
one would naturally expect to find a model 
of efficient and economical self-government. 
The largest collection of human beings gath- 
ered together in any city is virtually left to 
shift for itself, and, as far as my experience 
has gone, not one Londoner in a hundred can 
tell you how he is governed, to whom he pays 
his taxes, or, in reality, for what they are paid. 
No less an authority than the late Mr. Charles 
Buxton, who, for many years, represented 
one of the most important constituencies in 
England in Parliament, that of the eastern 
division of the county of Surrey, a man who, 
of all others, was best qualified to give an 
opinion on such a subject, declared, in a let- 
ter addressed to Mr. Secretary Bruce in 1869, 
“that he had not the faintest idea to whom 
he paid his taxes (which he seemed always to 
be doing), who those were by whom he was 
governed, how or why they were chosen to 
govern him, on what grounds they had im- 
posed upon him this or that expenditure, or 
whether it was or was not a wise one.” Now, 
this is candid, but it far from overstates the 
truth. The municipal government of London 
is a map of inextricable confusion. There is 
no centralization observable anywhere, even 
inside the boundary of the city of London, 
which is in all respects better governed than 
London outside that line of demarcation. 
One small portion of London is governed one 
way ; one great portion of London is governed 
another. The lord-mayor rules supreme in 
the smaller city, the exact limits of which it 
might be a matter of difficulty perhaps to 
define accurately; a magistracy important 
enough in regard to the wealth it represents, 
but, in respect of the population over which 
it holds jurisdiction, not one-quarter so im- 
portant as that other and greater part of 
London which has no municipal organization 
at all. A modern department, known as the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, has certain 
and rather extensive powers conferred upon 
it by the Legislature to do certain things 
(of which we shall have to speak by-and-by), 
which certain things it is just possible may 
not be done, however necessary they may be 
to the comfort and welfare of the citizens 
generally, because of the ancient charters of 
two medieval corporations (London and 
Westminster) conferring upon those bodies 
powers to step in and demand respect for 


their rights, which seem, for the most part, 
to consist in retarding most necessary re- 
forms in any and every way they can. There 
is one set of police for greater London, under 
certain commissioners directly responsible to 
the home secretary; there is another set of 
police for lesser London, amenable to the cor- 
poration alone. There is a First Commissioner 
of Public Works (a member of the cabinet), 
having certain very extensive powers in the 
metropolis, but only to a very limited extent 
in the city. There is a Poor-Law Board, hav- 
ing certain powers controlling relief to the 
poor, likewise chiefly belonging to metropoli- 
ter London, and scarcely daring to interfere 
with the city. There is a Registrar-General 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, a most im- 
portant officer, who appears likewise to be- 
long to metropolitan London. There are 
about fifty what are termed vestries, answer- 
ing, as far as I am yet able to determine, to 
our ward committees, and these appear to be 
perpetually quarreling among themselves, and 
spending the people’s money in trying “how 
not to doit.” And, lastly, there are at least 
a score of private trading companies, likewise 
having a voice in the administration of me- 
tropolitan municipal affairs. The results of 
all this division of authority and absence of 
any supreme directing power for the whole 
of London, as might be supposed, are, as Tom 
Hughes once put it, imbecile confusion, and a 
taxation as capriciously imposed as it is ex- 
travagant; a revenue of immense proportions 
collected by a dozen different authorities de- 
riving their powers from a dozen different 
acts of Parliament, and which is expended 
without any efficient control of those who 
contribute to it. 

Your Englishman, under the guise of “ In- 
dignant. Taxpayer,” is exceedingly fond of 
airing his petty grievances from time to time 
in the public prints—grievances which usually 
take the form of “hot and strong” protests 
against an unavoidable overcharge by some 
unfortunate government clerk; but none but 
Englishmen would strain at such gnats and 
swallow such camel-loads of municipal mis- 
government and inattentive onlooking on the 
part of the executive, who are bound to look 
after the expenditure—surely it may be termed 
so—of “the public money” in such way that 
the public shall have the greatest possible re- 
turn from it. To my mind it is positively 
marvelous that in a huge city like London, 
representing the wealth and intellect of the 
world, this state of things should be per- 
mitted to continue. I have conversed with a 
dozen different gentlemen, said to be authori- 
ties, on municipal government, but not one 
could give me even a fair insight into the 
working of the municipal government of their 
metropolitan city. Yet more strange, though 
the Metropolitan Board of Works appears to 
possess greater power than all the other mu- 
nicipal departments of London outside Tem- 
ple Bar put together—in fact, though this 
board, to some extent, represents municipal 
organization itself in the metropolis, no one 
seems exactly to know where its authority 
begins and where it ends, although it would 
appear to have conferred upon it by Parlia- 
ment great borrowing powers, and the chief 








voice in levying taxes for city improvements, 









It is not to be said, however, that no attempt 
has been made to remedy this state of things. 
In the year 1835, Parliament took up the 
question of reformed municipal organization 
for the whole kingdom, and succeeded in 
bringing about a proper state of things in 
many of the old cities of the state which had 
outgrown their boundaries, and whose city 
charters, to all intents and purposes under the 
new state of things, had almost become value- 
less, The Corporation Reform Act was passed 
which decreed that the principal powers over 
the details of local government were now in- 
trusted (in a great number of the provincial 
towns of Great Britain) to bodies chosen by 
the inhabitants, reserving for the central gov- 
ernment those means of communication and 
of general superintendence which were neces- 
sary to secure uniformity of action through- 
out the kingdom. This act, and, it would be 
proper to add, subsequent amendments, set- 
tled the boundaries and divisions of all cities 
and towns, and established the governing 
bodies within such boundaries, well defining 
their jurisdiction. The two cities London and 
Westminster (though virtually a part of Lon- 
don, Westminster, by ancient charter, has a 
corporation of its own), though absolutely 
needing municipal reform more than any other 
cities in the world, were, however, specially 
excepted from the operations of this act. To 
most persons the question would naturally oc- 
cur, Why? For no other earthly reason than 
because they were medieval corporations; 
they had fat belongings derived from media- 
val bequests; and they would see the govern- 
ment, figuratively speaking, at Jericho, rather 
than they would permit it to get the thin end 
of the wedge in, and bring about much-needed 
reforms, and so disturb the rich repasts some 
of the citizens made over moneys which, to 
all intents and purposes, might be better ex- 
pended—and with greater benefit to the citi- 
zens at large—under the management of the 
supreme authority. From 1835 to 1854 the 
suburbs of London—the outside cities, for 
they are cities in every thing but name and 
municipal organization—continued to grow 
with astonishing rapidity, and in that year 
the attention of Parliament was once more 
directed to the subject. A royal commission 
—that panacea for all public ills in England 
—was appointed, and in their report to the 
crown they stated: That since 1835 the local 
government of every city but London (of 
course including Westminster) had been vested 
in a corporation, whose jurisdiction extended 
over its entire circuit ; that the municipal gov- 
ernment of London extended over only a small 
portion of the entire town; that its munici- 
pal institutions were not suited to a metropo- 
lis—no reason but its antiquity and existence 
could be found for maintaining the corpora- 
tion of London. Moreover, the commission- 





ers gave it as their opinion that a metropolis 
required municipal institutions as much as 
other towns; in fact, if any thing, that a 
crowded and rich metropolis felt the want of 
them more than an ordinary country town; 
but all they recommended was that the area 
of the city proper—the smaller portion of 
London—should not be extended, but that 
the benefit of municipal institutions should 





be extended to the rest of the metropolis, 
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outside the jurisdiction of the lord-mayor, by 
its division into municipal districts contermi- 
nous with parliamentary boroughs. 

Having brought our slight explanatory 
history of “How London is governed” to 
this point, viz., 1854, from which date metro- 
politan London first began to branch off into 
what might be very fitly termed utter muni- 
cipal disorganization, it may be as well to in- 
quire what this area of the city proper is, to 
which the commissioners refer; what is the 
population, and what the number of houses 
contained within its limits at this time; and 
then we may possibly be in a position to dis- 
cuss its mode of government with some fair 
prospect of being able to understand the 
municipal government of London as a whole. 

The area of that portion of the city over 
which the lord-mayor has jurisdiction, is about 
seven hundred and twenty acres ; according 
to last year’s census, the population contained 
within these limits was seventy-four thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-two; and the num- 
ber of the inhabited houses were nine thou- 
sand three hundred and twenty-one. Now, in 
order to show the reader clearly what propor- 
tion this slice of London, called the “ city,” 
bears to the whole, or to London, called the 
“metropolis,” it should be mentioned that, 
according to the last census report, the enu- 
merated population of London on the night 
of April 2, 1871, was three million two hun- 
dred and fifty one thousand eight hundred 
and four souls, within the radial lines of the 
metropolitan police district; that is to say, 
within a circle of twelve to fifteen miles 
around from a common centre, Charing Cross, 
the population was three million eight hun- 
dred and eighty-three thousand and ninety- 
two ; and the area herein comprised was equal 
to a square of territory twenty-six and one 
quarter miles to the side, or six hundred and 
eighty-seven square miles altogether. Muni- 
cipal organization, therefore, is withheld from 
rather more than three million of the inhab- 
itants of London living within almost the 
whole of this area. ‘ 

What, now, is the municipal constitution 
of London proper ? Strictly speaking, the city 
of London does not appear to possess any 
original charter or definition of its rights and 
franchises. The customs and usages of the 
city have grown out of the ancient Saxon in- 
stitutions, grafted as they were on the Roman 
municipal stock. The city of London—the 
reader will be good enough to bear in mind 
that whenever we use this term we refer to 
that portion of London governed by the lord- 
mayor—represents a county, and as such is 
divided into hundreds called wards, each hav- 
ing its own wardmate, presided over by its 
own alderman. Of these wards, there are 
twenty-six. The lord-mayor; the Court of 
Aldermen, of course twenty-six in number ; 
and the Court of Common Council, two hun- 
dred and forty in number ; together with the 
incorporated great companies, or city guilds, 
the number of the members of which I am 
‘not able to give, known as the Common Hall, 
form the municipal constitution of the city. 
The Common Hall alone elects the chief mag- 
istrate, and, by way of explanation, it should 
be added that these city companies at this 
day, having a large voice in electing the 


mayor, are the relics of the old trade-guilds, 
formed by the traders and others, artisans 
and servants, who became free by a decree of 
Edward the Confessor. This decree declared 
that, if a servant or artisan remained a year 
and a day in the city of London without he- 
ing claimed by his feudal lord, he became a 
freeman, and was exempted from the yoke of 
his former servitude. Now, when the impor- 
tance of these trading bodies came to be rec- 
ognized, probably about Edward III.’s reign, 
which saw the great dawn of the fine arts 
and commerce in England, this sovereign 
associated himself with them, enrolled him- 
self as a member of one or other of their 
companies (a privilege conferred upon sov- 
ereigns, princes, and other great personages 
at this very day), and they adopted a distinc- 
tive dress or living. The members are called 
freemen and liverymen now, as they were 
then, and they exercise a very large control 
in the management of the city’s affairs. Be- 
fore proceeding to discuss the mode of elect- 
ing the mayor and Board of Aldermen, or 
their respective powers, it would be better to 
understand clearly what these freemen and 
liverymen are. There are two classes of 
freemen: 1. Those who are free of the city, 
and are therefore at liberty to carry on within 
the city a retail trade without hinderance or 
molestation from the officers of the corpora- 
tion; 2. Those who are free of some one of 
the guilds, and participate in any exclusive 
privilege or monopoly that guild or company 
may possess. The liverymen consist of those 
freemen who have obtained the privilege of 
wearing the badge or gown of the company 
to which they belong, and of sharing to a 
greater or less extent the administration .of 
its affairs. The wealth of some of the city 
companies appears to be enormous. They 
claim as private property all the funds in 
their hands not intrusted to them for specific 
objects, whether arising from the surplus 
revenue of charity estates, of which there are 
great numbers belonging to them, or other- 
wise ; and they are extremely jealous of any 
interference with their affairs. The livery- 
men, as we have before stated, have a voice 
in the election of the mayor, and they also, it 
seems, have the power of making regulations 
affecting trade, and of imposing taxes or equiv- 
alent burdevs upon the community at large. 
For example, we will swppose a man is desir- 
ous of beginning business in the city as a retail 
trader. He finds it almost indispensable to his 
success to become free of the company con- 
nected with his trade, and to (what is common- 
ly termed) “ take up his livery,” at an expense 
sometimes amounting to as much as two hun- 
dred and fifty or five hundred dollars. Of 
course, it is no stretch of the imagination to 
see how this ultimately becomes a tax upon 
the community generally. These trading 
companies, it will be seen, are therefore a 
very important element in the municipal or- 
ganization of the city of London. Now, as to 
the lord-mayor. First, his election. In this 
there are two steps taken: a nomination of 
two candidates from the list of aldermen, 
“who have served the office of sheriff,” by 
such persons as have been liverymen for one 
year, and are freemen; and the ultimate se- 
lection of one of these two by the Court of 








Aldermen. The day of election is the 29th 
of September of each year. The lord-mayor 
for the time being issues his precept, pursu- 
ant to an order of the Court of Aldermen, to 
the presiding authorities of the several com- 
panies, summoning the members to attend at 
Guildhall, for the purposes of election. The 
lord-mayor himself, the aldermen, the two 
sheriffs, the recorder, and one or two other 
minor city officials, are constituent parts of 
the “‘Common Hall,” which the reader will 
recollect consists of the eity companies. All 
but liverymen are excluded, and neither the 
mayor, aldermen, sheriffs, recorder, or other 
officials present, have a vote. The ‘recorder 
(who happens at this time to be a gentleman 
not unknown in America, Mr. Russell Gurney) 
explains the object of the meeting, whereupon 
the mayor, aldermen (except an alderman who 
happens to be a sheriff), and recorder, retire. 
The city crier now reads in the order of sen- 
iority, a list of the aldermen who have served 
as sheriff, and who have not served as may- 
or. And then it is open to any liveryman 
to propose a name on the list. A show of 
hands is taken for each name proposed, and 
the sheriff declares the two names on which 
the choice of the majority has fallen. If 
there is any demur, a poll may be taken, 
which lasts seven days, each voter having to 
swear before he votes that he isa freeman. 
The result of the nomination, whether by 
poll or show of hands, is announced to the 
lord-mayor and aldermen, who, beginning 
with the junior alderman, record their votes 
in favor of one or other of the nominees. 
This vote is taken with closed doors, under 
the direction of a responsible official, and the 
result is declared to the “‘Common Hall.” 
The person so elected, supposing the crown 
supports the election—the sovereign’s assent 
is always asked—is compelled to serve, under 
a penalty of five thousand dollars, which goes 
to the corporation. A lord-mayor’s duties 
appear to be multifarious. In the first place, 
he is, ex-officio, a member of the Privy Coun- 
cil. He is a police magistrate; he is chair- 
man of the Board of Aldermen; and he is 
the presiding officer of the Court of Common 
Council, besides being more or less officially 
connected with a whole host of smaller cor- 
porations—such as committees of the great 
hospitals, and so forth—too numerous to 
mention, but which offices place in his hands 
a vast amount of power; a degree of power 
not exceeded by that conferred upon the chief 
magistrate of any other city in the world. 
To the credit of the lord-mayors of London, 


be it said they never appear to have wielded , 


that power, but in defense of what they con- 
sidered to be the public interests. We will 
in a future article discuss more in detail the 
powers and duties of the mayor, Court of Al- 
dermen, and Common Council of the city of 


London. 
Onartes E. Pasco. 
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geese says that the social progress of 


the world is by essors, or leaps. The in- 
vention of movable types, the steam-engine, 
electricity, modern chemistry, mathematical 
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astronomy, are illustrations of these essors, or 
sudden culminations of forces, slowly and si- 
lently operating through the ages toward 
grand results which none could calculate or 
clearly foresee. Analogous to these essors in 
the moral world, is the flowering of plants in 
the vegetable kingdom. Take, for example, 
the beautiful calla, or lily, from the banks of 
the Nile, with which all are familiar. The 
plant grows so gradually that no day marks 
any special change to the ordinary observer. 
Each leaf that springs from the young bulb is 
a little larger than the preceding, until finally 
one appears which looks a little less deeply 
green, a little less slender in form, and lo! in 
a single night we have the most perfect illus- 
tration of the newly-discovered fact in botany, 
that the flower is only a modification of the 
leaf. In a single night this apparent leaf un- 
folds into a dazzling white corolla, or spathe, 
surrounding and protecting its spadix, covered 
with fragrant golden dust—the pollen of the 
lily. Thus it has made its essor, or spring, 
in the history of its development. In the 
human race, puberty is analogous to flower- 
ing in the plant. The child develops slowly 
from year to year, showing no special change 
except in size of body and an imperceptible 
increase of mental strength, until a certain 
age is reached, differing in different races and 
under different social conditions. Then comes 
a marvellous change, and in a few months 
the whole being is transformed as by magic. 
Functions, undreamed of by the child, com- 
mence an irresistible play; old attractions 
die, new ones are born, and childhood be- 
comes a simple memory of the past. 

These comparatively sudden transforma- 
tions are common, in some form, in the evo- 
lution of all organized existence ; but, for this 
latter part of the nineteenth century, has been 
reserved the spectacle of a grand national 
leap in civilization more wonderful than the 
wildest imagination has ever conceived. Ja- 
pan and China, for untold centuries shut in 
by their huge walls, or by a seemingly im- 
passable barrier of narrow egoism, and blind, 
self-satisfied devotion to a fossilized past, are 
suddenly bursting from their conventional 
reserve, and embracing Western science and 
enterprise with a simple, childlike faith and 
enthusiasm that is charming to contemplate. 
In all social circles here and in Europe this 
marvellous change in the East is warmly dis- 
cussed, and all men and women capable of 
the high sentiment of universal fraternity are 
exceedingly anxious lest we should not meet 
this new-born spirit in the East with that 
cordial sympathy it deserves; lest we should 
fail to grasp with a true brotherly spirit the 
hands held out to us, forgetting all ignorant 
prejudice of race and custom in simple devo- 
tion to scientific and social progress of man- 
kind. 

We can hardly comprebend against what 
difficulties the advanced minds of the East 
are struggling in their efforts to engraft 
Western enterprise upon the effete civiliza- 
tion of conventional China, for example. Old 
prejudices must be tenderly handled ; nation- 
al conceit inherited for hundreds of genera- 
tions must be flattered in some degree, or the 
new-born spirit of progress would be strangled, 
or at least indefinitely retarded. 








In 1867 the yamen, or Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, addressed memoirs “to their ma- 
jesties, the dowager-empresses of China, and 
his majesty the emperor,” in which there oc- 
curs the following, after the presentation in 
detail of a plan for a school for teaching 
Western science to Mantchoos and Chinese 
students of advanced grade: “ Doubtless 
these propositions will be opposed by those 
who do not understand the merit they con- 
tain. Some will declare that such measures 
are not necessary; others will consider it a 
crime to abandon the ancient Chinese customs, 
and allow ourselves to be guided by West- 
erners. Some will even affirm that it is a 
shame to do so; but such arguments can come 
only from men entirely ignorant of the exi- 
gencies of this age. 

“If it is admitted that the true policy of 
China is to strengthen its national force, there 
is no time to lose. Among those who com- 
prehend the demands of the times, there is 
not one who does not see that the acquisition 
of Western science, rendering possible the 
construction of foreign machines, is the short- 
est road to power and independence.” The 
minister then cites the examples of the pro- 
vincial governors of Tso-Tsun-Tang, Li-Hung- 
Chang, and others, in building arsenals and 
establishing schools for teaching Western 
arts, sciences, and languages, and then goes 
on to say: “It will also be said, ‘Why not 
charter steamers and purchase European 
arms? This is done in all ports, and is the 
better and more economical way.’ Those 
who ask such questions do not know that it 
is not steamers and arms alone that China 
needs. . . . Suppose we buy steamers and 
arms, the secret of their management and 
their utility is not a question of matter, but 





of mind. The principles of their construc- 
tion should be thoroughly mastered, as the 
only method whereby they can really benefit 
us. 

“ As to the objection that it is criminal to 
abandon the old usages of China for those of 
the West, it can only be made by feeble and 
crooked minds. It seems proved that the 
Westerners owe their seience to their study 
of Chinese astronomy. They themselves 
think that their civilization came from the 
East; but, being endowed with a subtle and 
speculative spirit, they have, in the course 
of time, discarded old traditions and em- 
braced new ideas which they pretend are 
Western, while, in reality, the principle of 
science is Chinese. It has been the same 
with astronomy, arithmetic, and all inven- 
tion; the Chinese made the discoveries, the 
Western people applied them.” From this 
nice bit of diplomacy, the yamen goes on 
with his argument, quoting the ancient clas- 
sies and the proverb, “The wise man is 
ashamed to be ignorant of any thing;” and 
then he ridicules the objection that it is a 
shame for Orientals to learn of the West. 
“The most shameful thing in the world,” he 
says, “is to be inferior to our fellows. The 
Western nations have spent years in studying 
the building of steamers, and, as they have 
all taken lessons of each other, their con- 
struction is modified and improved continu- 
ally. Japan has just sent men to Europe to 





learn English, to study astronomy and works 








on steam navigation. ... When we see a 
little state like Japan making a supreme ef- 
fort to become powerful, what could be more 
shameful than for China to continue wedded 
to superannuated customs, indifferent to the 
renewal of her forces? Could such a shame 
be effaced by the arguments of those who, 
far from feeling humiliated by their inferiority 
- + » quietly go to sleep on the doctrine that 
the wisest plan is to learn nothing new?” 
These memoirs are translated into French 
by the Comte de Beauvoir, in his “ Voyage 
autour du Monde,” published last year in 
Paris ; a book containing much useful matter, 
though the style is signally marred by the too 
evident consciousness of the author that he 
travelled in the East with a man, the Duke 
de Penthiévre, who actually had royal blood 
in his veins. He speaks quite enthusiastical- 
ly of the director of the arsenal at Yeddo, a 
very learned Japanese named Da-Keda, the 
“Takeda” of Mr. Pumpelly’s charming book 
“Across America and Asia,”’ and a genius 
worth making a pilgrimage to Japan just to 
see. He was attached to the scientific expe- 
dition of which Mr, Pumpelly was a member, 
and, with the other Japanese assistants, re- 
ceived regular instruction in all branches 
bearing on mining and metallurgy. He “had 
studied mathematics in Bowditch’s ‘ Naviga- 
tor,’ using an English-Dutch, and a Dutch- 
Japanese dictionary, and had mastered that 
book so thoroughly that it was literally in- 
dexed in his mind, and he was able to calcu- 
late longitude from an eclipse or an occulta- 
tion as easily as from an altitude or lunar dis- 
tances; but this knowledge was purely me- 
chanical, and mathematics from a philosophi- 
cal point of view was a new field to him; 
though when he took them up in this spirit 
he exhibited a mental power which I almost 
envied him.” Takeda mastered chemistry in 
addition to his other studies, and, from a plan 
found in a Dutch work on that subject, he 
constructed a furnace thirty feet high, “ with 
a cylinder-blast moved by an excellent water- 
wheel.” Beauvoir mentions the fine speci- 
mens of rifled-cannon and guns, field-guns, 
howitzers, etc., constructed by this wonderful 
man ; and when we reflect that the Japanese 
language has few equivalents for our scien- 
tific terms, especially the technical terms of 
chemistry, we can comprehend something of 
the fine quality of Takeda’s intellect, excep- 
tionally brilliant, without doubt, but we have 
the most reliable testimony to the fact that 
Japanese students are among the quickest 
and brightest in the world, 
With such devotion to science, and such 





intelligence among the Japanese, we can better 
understand their wonderful leap toward West- 
ern civilization during the last few years, and 
the import of their embassies to Europe and 
this country. They now issue greenbacks, on 
which are inscribed “ The Imperial Treasury 
of Japan,” and their currency is the same as 
ours in all essential particulars; they have 
adopted our police system, and have the word 
police in large letters engraved on the belt of 
the blue uniform worn by the officers and pa- 
trolmen; the aspiration of the people is to 
speak English, and even the poor boatmen 
pronounce with pride the few English words 





they have learned; compulsory education, 
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and our common-school system, have been 
established, and English and French have be- 
come part of the regular curriculum ; not only 
that, but the nation is seriously discussing the 
abandonment of their own language for ours— 
a thing never yet proposed in the history of 
the world; the Japanese monarch, the Son 
of Heaven, heretofore too sacred to be gazed 
on by mortal eyes, “‘now potters about his 
ship-yards like another Peter the Great;” a 
most oppressive feudal system has been abol- 
ished with magical promptness; railroads, 
telegraphs, gas- lights, water - works, paved 
streets, and labor-saving machines, have been 
established, and this whole marvel of the age 
has been nobly crowned by the proclamation 
of religious liberty ! 

M. How ann. 





MISCELLANY. 


THE YOUNG BEDAWY WHO FUL- 
FILLED HIS PROMISE.* 


HARAF-ED-DIN-HUSEIN, the son of 
Riyan, relates: ‘“ Marvelous are the 
anecdotes which I collected, and wonderful 
are my reminiscences of the excellent things 
which I noted down from one who was pres- 
ent at the council, and heard the words of 
*Omar-ibn-el-Khattéb, the Khalifah of el- 
Islam.” 

He stated that one day, while the Imam 
was sitting in council with some of the chief 
of the Associates, and others to whom he re- 
ferred for judgment and advice, and while he 
was giving his decisions in causes, and issu- 
ing his commands among his subjects, a young 
man of comely appearance, and in clean attire, 
appeared, in the grasp of two other young 
men, also well favored and well dressed, who 

and pulled him until they brought 
and placed him before the Amir-el- 

And, when they thus stood in 
his presence, the Amir looked at the two 
young men and at the other, and then com- 
manded them to take their hands off him. 
Upon this they drew near, and said: 

“© Commander of the Faithful! we are 
brethren, sons of the same mother and father, 
and are accustomed to speak strictly the truth. 
Our father was a sheikh advanced in years, 
excellent in administration, respected among 
his tribes, free from vice, known by his vir- 
tues. When we were children, he educated 
us; when we grew older, he treated us with 
consideration, and amassed for us a large in- 
heritance. As it is said— 


Had there lived among men one other father like 
our fatber, 
The world would have grown rich in virtues.’ 


This morn ing he went out into his garden to 
enjoy himself among the trees; and, while he 
there gathered the ripe fruits, this youth 
killed him, and turned from the way of right- 
eousness. And we ask from you the retaliato- 
ry retribution for his crime, and the decree 
for the same according to that which God has 
revealed to you ” (i. ¢., in the Kuran). 


him 
M 


The historian then relates that ‘Omar 
looked upon the young man, and said to 
him : 

“ Verily you have heard. What is your 
answer ?” 

And at this the youth’s heart was calm, 
and void of apprehension. Truly, he flung 
off the garment of fear, and cast aside the 
mantle of trepidation. Then he smiled like a 
pearl,* and, speaking with a most eloquent 
tongue, saluted the prince in beautiful lan- 
guage. Then he went on, sayin 


“© Commander of the Faith al! by Alléh! ; 


they have well recollected in making their 
plaint; and have spoken truly in what they 
have said; and have made known that which 
took place; and have described that which 
occurred. And I will now recount my story 
before you, and judgment thereupon rests 
with you. 

“Know, O Commander of the Faithful! 
that I am an Arab of the Arabs.¢ I was 
reared in the dwellings of the desert, and 
years of misfortune darkened my life. So I 
came to the outskirts of this city with my 
household, and my goods, and my children. 
I followed one of its roads, which led me be- 
tween gardens, having with me she-camels, 
beloved by me, dear to me; and among them 
a he-camel of noble race, the sire of a large 
progeny, of beautiful form, an excellent breed- 
er, who walked in their midst like a crowned 
monarch. One of the she-camels approached 
a garden, over the wall of which trees were 
visible that she could reach with her lips. So 
I drove her away from that garden, when lo! 
an old man appeared, panting with rage ; and, 
mounting on the wall, he presented himself, 
carrying in his right hand a stone, and raving 
like a furious lion. Then he struck the he- 
camel with the stone, and killed him—it fell 
on a fatal spot. But, when I saw the camel 
fall on his side and roll over, live coals of 
rage were kindled within me. I seized the 
— same stone, and struck the sheikh with 

; and that was the cause of his end. He 
aos evil in his turn, and the man was slain 
by that with which he slew. After that he 
had cried a great cry, and had screamed a 
terrible scream for help, I hastened from the 
spot. But haste was of no avail against these 
two young men. They laid hold of me and 
brought me here as you see me.” 

Then said ’Omar: 

“Behold! you have confessed the crime 
you have committed, and your acquittal is 
impossible, and retaliation is imperative, and 
there is now no refuge.” 

Then said the young man: 

“T obey that which has been decreed by 
the Imm, and am satisfied with what the law 
of el-Islim ordains. But I have a little 
brother, whose aged father, before his de- 
cease, left exclusively to him a great deal of 
wealth and much gold. And on his death- 
bed the old man brought him into my pres- 
ence, and committed his affairs to me, and 
said: ‘This is in your keeping for your 
brother ; take it, and guard it zealously.’ And 
upon that I made choice of a spot for burying 
it, and placed it there. And no one knows 
of it except myself; and, if you order my im- 
mediate execution, the gold will be lost, and 
you will have been the cause, and the child 
will demand his reckoning from you on the 
day when God shall judge between his creat- 





* From “ Historical Tales and Anecdotes of the 
Time of the Early Khalifahs."" Translated from the 
— bic and annotated Ned Mrs. Godfrey Clesh. Lon- 


+ Willful Ny “though one of the most enor- 
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the fh fa freeing a Muslim 
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* That is, he opened his mouth slightly to 
laugh, and exposed white teeth like pearls. my 
penny here that the people of the East a: 

been intense admirers of the beauty of youth— 
nd which is, in truth, the kind of beauty that most 
ap eals to a pure heart. Even in the streets of 

Cairo one may see a mother or other relative take 
up a little rey d, and exclaim : ‘‘ O thy youth! O thy 
youtn (¥a i sh /) 

+ That is, an Arab of Arab descent, and not 
must’ ardd—that is, made an Arab by lapse ef time, 
and birth in Arabia, though the original progenitor 
was not of Arabia. 





ures. But, Ms you will grant me a delay of 
three days, I shall have nominated some one 
to take charge of the boy’s affairs, and will 
return obedient to the rein. And I know one 
who will guarantee these my words.” 

Then ’Omar lowered his eyes, and was si- 
lent. Presently he looked at those who were 
near, and asked 

“ Who will stand surety for him, and for 
his return to this place ?” 

Then the young man studied the counte- 
nances of the spectators of the Council, and 
pointed toward Abu-Zarr,* among those who 
were present, and said: 

“This one will answer for me, and will 
become my surety.” 

Said "Omar: 

“© Abu-Zarr! wilt thou become surety for 
these words ?” 

He replied : 

“Yes, I will be answerable for him for 
three days.” 

And the two young men, the accusers, 
were satisfied with the suretyship of Abu- 
Zarr, and granted the delay determined upon. 

But when the time had expired, and the 
hour was at hand, if not already past, they 
again presented themselves at the Council of 
*Omar, who was seated, with the Associates 
around him, like stars around the moon. Abu- 
Zarr was also present, and the accused alone 
was absent. 

Then said the two young men: 

“ Where is the culprit, O Abu-Zarr? How 
shall he who has fled return? Thou shalt not 
quit this place without redeeming thy pledge.” 

Then said Abu-Zarr : 

“By the truth of the Omniscient King! 
when the whole of the three days shall have 
elapsed, if the young man does not appear, I 
will redeem my pledge and resign myself, so 
help me God!” 

Then said ’Omar: 

“By Allah! if the young man delays, I 
will surely execute upon Abu-Zarr what the 
law of el-Islam ordains.” 

At these words tears fell from the eyes of 
the spectators, and sighs for Abu-Zarr broke 
from all who were present; and great was the 
sorrow, and deep the regret. 

Then some of the chief of the Associates 
suggested to the two young men to take the 
price of blood, and so obtain the praise ‘be- 
stowed upon those who are merciful. But 
they would none of it, and refused every thing 
excepting vengeance for him who had been 
slain. 

And while the people were swaying to and 
fro with grief at what was passing, and com- 
miserating Abu-Zarr, lo! the young map ap- 
proached, and stood before the Imém, whom 
he saluted with a perfect salutation. And his 
countenance was radiant as the rising sun, 
and shone with sweat. And he cried: 

“Behold! I made over the boy to the 
care of his mother’s brethren, and acquainted 
them with the secret of his condition, and 
discovered to them the place of his property. 
Then I hastened here, in the heat of the sun, 
to fulfill the obligation of a true-born man.” 

And the people marveled at his honesty 
and fidelity, and at his intrepidity in meeting 
death. But he said: “ He who acted perfidi- 
ously was not pardoned by the maa who had 
him in his power. But apon the one who 
was faithful the avenger had pity, and par- 
doned him. And I was also certain that, when 
death presented itself, there was no guarding 
against it by flight. "And let bs not be said, 
Fidelity has gone from amon * 

Then said Abu-Zarr: “‘ By Allah t O Amtr- 
el-Mumanin! of a truth I stood surety for 
this young man, though I neither knew to 
what people he belonged, nor had seen him 





* Abu-Zarr, el- —~ one of the chief of the 
Associates of the Prophet. 
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before that day. But he looked toward me 
only, among those who were present, and 
turned toward me, and said, ‘ This one will be 
surety for me.’ And it did not seem right to 
refuse him; and humanity forbade that his 
hopes should be frustrated when there was 
no harm in consenting to his wish, lest it 
should be said, Goodness has gone from 
among men.” 

Thereupon said the two young men: “O 
Amir-el-Mumanin! verily we give our father’s 
blood to this young man, that his trouble be 
changed into gladness—lest it should be said, 
Benevolence has gone from among men.” 

Then the Imam rejoiced that the young 
man had received pardon, and at his truth 
and fidelity. And he declared the humanity 
of Abu-Zarr to be greater than that of any of 
the Associates seated with him. And he ap- 
proved the benevolent intention of the two 
young men, and praised them in the warm- 
est terms. And he quoted this couplet: 

“He who A good shall not want for his re- 
wa by 
That which he hath done will be forgotten by 
neither God nor men.” 

Then he proposed to them that he should 
pay the price of their father’s blood out of 
the treasury. But they said: “Surely we 
have pardoned, desiring to please God the 
Merciful; and he who proposes this to him- 
self must carry out his benevolence neither 
dishonorably nor injuriously.” 

The historian adds: ‘‘So I inscribed this 
in the collection of Marvelous Tales, and in- 
serted it in the ‘ Accounts of Wonders.’” 





ROSIERES. 


The last Sunday in May and the first two 
Sundays in June are dates of yearly rejoicing 
to a certain number of French young ladies, 
who, having trodden the paths of virtue up to 
the age of eighteen, are rewarded for this pil- 
grimage by a crown of white roses. We may 
be sure that virtue being its own ample re- 
ward, as is daily proved by a number of con- 
spicuous instances, no roses would be needed 
to preserve the maidens of Suresnes, Nanterre, 
and Salency, free from all guile and misfor- 
tune; but roses have a charm which may 
strengthen into a firm resolve that which was 
but a fluttering instinct, and this may the 
more surely be hoped when the roses are es- 
corted by a gold watch and chain and bank- 
notes to the value of forty pounds. The cus- 
tom of electing Rosiéres took its rise in the 
benevolence of a great lady of the last cen- 
tury, whose acquaintance with virtue was 
rather one of hearsay than of personal knowl- 
edge. She beguiled the last years of an ex- 
perienced life in encouraging that which was 
universally preached and little practised, and 
died happy in the consciousness of having 
witnessed so novel a sight as Virtue pocket- 
ing a one-thousand-franc note to the unmixed 
satisfaction of everybody. In time her ex- 
ample was followed by other superannuated 
ladies, and the institution of Rosiére prizes 
came to be a fashionable way of proclaiming 
that one intended to renounce temptations 
which were no longer very forward in offering 
themselves. The three villages above men- 
tioned became renowned for their Rosiéres, 
because of their vicinity to Paris; but some 
fifty communes besides these elect Rosidéres 
every year, and, if we visit the peaceful ham- 
let of Sanssouci-des-Fleurettes, we may learn 
what steps are taken there to discover virtue 
in its retiring abodes, and to raise it to honor 
when detected. 

Sanssouci-des-Fleurettes is blessed with 
five hundred souls, and with a municipal 
council, symbol of the progress of this age. 
At first the parish priest and a quorum of vil- 
lage notables selected the Rosidres; but it 
was contended that the organ of the confes- 





tue, and the notables too little, so the munici- 
pal council, by nature discreet and exempt 
from bias, has taken the matter into its own 
hands, and examines the claims of competing 
virtues as it would the sealed tenders for 
road-cutting. The door of the council-room 
is closed during the momentous debate, and 
no prying tattler may linger within ear-shot. 
Now and again only the strident exclamations 
of some village oppositionist may reveal to 
the outer world that the question is being 
argued on its merits, and without any ignoble 
spirit of mutual concession. Then the voice 
of the majority, asserting its wisdom against 
the tongue of faction, drowns adverse clamor 
in a shout, and there is silence while the con- 
script fathers vote. Then the door opens, and 
the oppositionists hurry out with lips asneer 
and their shoulders on the shrug, swearing it 
is the old story over again—that virtue bas 
been viewed and magnified through the spec- 
tacles of party tactics, and that if it had not 
been for such and such ones playing into each 
other’s hands for the behoof of family inter- 
ests the results must have been very different. 
Behind come the majority, grave with the im- 
mutability of settled purpose, and at their 
head waddles the mayor with a gold-fringed 
sash of red, white, and blue, girt round his 
middle; at the tail steps the school-master, 
who has engrossed the deliberations of the 
council on a page of vellum, bought before- 
hand to this end. The procession trudges up 
the straggling village street—past the church, 
past the red-tiled parsonage, through whose 
windows the curé’s ripe housekeeper peeps 
curiously, past the first few cottages, on the 
thresholds of which many a matron stands 
wondering whether offspring of hers will get 
the roses, while in-doors the virgins who are 
eligible for the prize sit working demure as 
mice, and hearkening to the approaching foot- 
steps with throbbing hearts. But the proces- 
sion straddles on, and, as it goes, the cackling 
of the mothers breaks loose, till at length, the 
residence of the stainless damsel being reached, 
all the maidens who have been disappointed 
cluster in the roadway, chorusing: ‘“ Well, I 
never! oh, the artful thing.” It may be that 
in times gone some kings of Poland were 
elected unanimously, and perhaps a pope 
might be named who had enjoyed the same 
honor; but she would be a twice-blessed 
Rosiére who could hope to see her dignity 
ratified by the sweet companions of her own 
sex. Happily, though, the laws of Sanssouci- 
des-Fleurettes are as unchangeable as those 
which went to work on Daniel. Let the maid- 
ens and the matrons exclaim that M. le Curé, 
that keeper of consciences, jumped, as if 
pricked with a pin, when he heard the choice 
which the council had made, Mademoiselle 
Virginie will not less be crowned with a wreath 
whose freshness neither time nor scandal can 
ever wither. If she lived to ninety, the name 
given her at her baptism will be forgotten in 
favor of a graceful sobriquet which will en- 
noble her like a title; and men, women, and 
children, will call her “ Madame la Rose.” 
But let us not skip the ceremony which is 
to bring a special trainful of sight-seers to 
Sanssouci-des-Fleurettes, and to fill the waist- 
coats of the municipal council with meat and 
drink paid for out of the local rates. A Sun- 
day sun sheds its gilding over the village and 
brigbtens a double row of spectators packed 
close as corn, and forming a lane between the 
Rosiére’s house and the church, Three weeks 
have elapsed since the election, and animosi- 
ties have had time to be smoothed away and 
melt. Like other sovereigns, this Queen of 
Roses rules by accomplished fact; so it is 
better to smile on her and seem proud of her, 
in order that strangers may not go away with 
the impression that tongues are forked and 
envious at Sanssouci-des-Fleurettes. Twelve 
o’clock is pealed musically from the church- 


sional might know too much about parish vir- | belfry; the bell-pullers ring out the chimes; 








the corps of communal firemen, with brass 
helmets gleaming in the sun, draw up as a 
guard of honor outside the Rosiére’s door, 
and the mayor, glorious in a white cravat, his 
sash, and a pair of new white-cotton gloves, 
is descried coming in the distance with the 
garde champétre, in cocked-hat and dirk, 
stalking in front, and the councillors all troop- 
ing behind. The band of the firemen takes 
up its position, the fireman captain unsheathes 
his sword, and now the mayor, who has gone 
into the Rosiére’s house, emerges with her 
leaning on his hand; the firemen present 
arms, the band struts off filling the air with 
martial music, the firemen wheel round and 
follow at the quick march; then comes the 
Rosiére in white, and with a veil of muslin; 
the Rosiére of last year walks by her side to 
the left, and nothing can exceed the enthusi- 
asm of the onlookers as they wave their hats 
or handkerchiefs, shower flowers on the road, 
and then rush off, one on top of another, to 
try and jam themselves into the church. But 
the church-porch is guarded by that trusty 
French beadle with glittering halberd, silver 
baldric, and tapering sword. The seats are all 
filled, and he would not let his own uncle slip 
in, so make way, messieurs et dames, for the 
firemen, who stream up the nave like a loud- 
sounding sea; make way for the Rosiére, who 
looks a little pale and nervous at the cheer- 
ing; and step aside for M. le Maire, whose 
face is as a fine new brick just out of the kiln. 
The gracious lady—ducbess, countess, or pré- 
fete—who is to bestow the crown is already 
in her seat near the altar rails; the Rosiétres 
of preceding years shine in a row in their 
special pew up the chancel; the choristers, 
thurifers, and clergy, are arrayed in gorgeous 
vestments, each at his proper post, and the 
beadle brings down his halberd with a noise 
of thunder on the stone flooring to bid the 
organist strike up a triumphal march. Then, 
when this has been played out and died away 
under the vaulted roof, mass begins; then 
ensues the sermon, from which let us draw 
the comforting moral that life is ever strewed 
with roses for the virtuous, or at least ought 
to be, which is the same thing. Then, of one 
accord, we all rise on our Tes to see the 
Rosiére led up to the altar and kneel to receive 
the crown of white roses, together with the 
other incentives to continued purity. The 
Rosiére is generally pretty; and, if the prat- 
ing of evil tongues were listened to, we might 
go to bed with a notion that she is selected 
rather with a view to her personal attractions 
than to other points, seeing how painful it 
would be, for any village that respected itself, 
to exhibit to those Parisians, who laugh at 
every thing, a countenance of passing ugliness 
as the only specimen of local virtue. But let 
us take things gratefully as they come, with- 
out inquiring into causes. Enough for us that 
the Rosiére is fair; enough that the crown 
fits her well, and that the plates handed round 
among the congregation are soon filled with 
gold and silver sufficient to form a pleasant 
supplement to the one-thousand-franc note 
which the foundress has bequeathed.—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


—_—_>— 


CHRISTIAN ART, 


The main bond of union between Monta- 
lembert and Rio was their common view of 
art: they were unwearied in their investiga- 
tions and inquiries; and we suspect that 
Montalembert was quite as much interested 
in the establishment of their favorite esthetic 
theory, as in the vindication of “ L’ Avenir.” 
This was, that art, in all its forms or mani- 
festations, came nearest to perfection in pro- 
portion to the amount of Christianity with 
which it was imbued or permeated; and M. 
Fossier claims for them the credit of being 
the first to perceive and prove that there is a 
Christian art, as there is a Christian litera- 
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ture or a Christian civilization. But was it 
ever denied that there is an art which sprang 
from Christianity, Roman Catholic Christi- 
anity, and is marked by the ascetic charac- 
ter of that faith? Henry Heine, accepting it 
as a recognized fact, says (in 1835) that it 
was necessary as a wholesome reaction 
against the gloomy colossal materialism 
which had unfolded itself in the Roman Em- 
pire and (he might have added) against the 
sensual materialism of Greece. “The flesh 
had become so wanton in the Roman world, 
that the monastic discipline might well be 
necessary to mortify it. After the feast of a 
Trimalchion, there was need of a fasting regi- 
men.” After pointing out the signs of it in 
poetry, he says: “ Less favorable was this re- 
igion upon the plastic arts. For these two 
were obliged to represent the victory of spirit 
over matter. Hence in sculpture and paint- 
ing those frightful subjects: martyrdoms, 
erucifixions, dying saints, and mortification 
of the flesh. Verily, when one goes through 
many a picture-gallery, and sees nothing rep- 
resented but scenes of blood and torture, one 
might believe that the old masters had painted 
their pictures for the gallery of an execution- 
er.” But it was in architecture that the in- 
fluence was most marked : 

“ When we now enter an old cathedral, we 
hardly feel any longer the exterior sense of its 
stone-work symbolicism. Only the general 
impression strikes immediately into the soul. 
We here feel the elevation of the spirit and 
the prostration of the flesh. The interior of 
the cathedral is itself a hollow cross, and we 
there walk in the be instrument of martyr- 
dom. The variegated windows cast their red 
lights upon us, like drops of blood; funeral- 
hymns are trembling round us; under our 
feet, tombstones and corruption; and the 
spirit struggles with the colossal pillars, tow- 
ard heaven, painfully tearing itself asunder 
from the body, which drops, lixe a worn-out 
garment, to the ground.” 

The distinction between sacred music and 
profane is self-evident. Every one sees the 
incongruity of playing “The Last Rose of 
Summer” or “Cherry Ripe” on an organ in 
achurch. And every one will see on reflec- 
tion the equal incongruity of replacing “ The 
Descent from the Cross,” in the cathedral at 
Antwerp, by one of Titian’s voluptuous beau- 
ties or a bacchanalian piece by Rubens. Yet 
M. Fossier asks as if he was contending 
against a paradox: “Is it true, yes or no, 
that a church is not a theatre? Given this, 
is it true, yes or no, that, in the house of 
prayer, every thing ought to incline us to 
pray—the painting, the statues, the musio— 
all like the architecture? Is it true, yes or 
no, that consequently the Christian subjects 
ought to be treated with absolutely the same 
absence of faith as the mythological sub- 
jects? Is it true that the image of Jesus 
Christ ought not to be that of Jupiter, nor 
the image of the Virgin that of Venus?” 
But no one says they ought. Neither ought 
pictures painted for altar-pieces to be hung up 
over mantel-pieces in dining-rooms ; nor is the 
enjoyment of a company met for social pleas- 
ure in a saloon or ballroom promoted by the 
representation of bodily suffering—of a saint 
on a gridiron or a saint without his skin. 

Montalembert distinguishes the schools 
thus: “Fra Angelico and the Dispute of the 
Holy Sacrament, there is Christian art. The 
form studied for itself, studied anatomically, 
as in the ‘Last Judgment’ of Michel Ange- 
lo, there is the naturalist school. The For- 
narina sitting for the portrait of the Virgin— 
then the infamous imaginations painted by 
“Julio Romano, there is the pagan art.” Is 
this quite fair? Are not the master-pieces 
of Rubens and Titian as much pagan art as 
the “infamous imaginations” of Julio Ro- 
mano? And are these, and such as these, to 
be proscribed, along with the Venuses and 
Apollos, because the contemplation of them 
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does not dispose to prayer? The truth is, 
he would fain apply to art the same exclu- 
sive principle which he applied to education ; 
it must be entirely pervaded by what he calls 
Christianity, or it is naught. At one of Rog- 
ers’s breakfasts, Rio was asked what he 
thought of the pictures, He had his choice 
among master-pieces of all sorts. He led the 
inquirer up to two specimens of the pre- 
Raphaelite school, and said they were the 
only pictures in the collection that interested 
him. Montalembert in Overbeck’s studio was 
animated by the same feeling: Overbeck so 
famed a painter of Christianity, that people 
in the streets pointed him out with: “ Tiens, 
voila Jésus Christ.” Besides Fra Angelico, 
Perugino, Cimabue, Giotto, and Fra Barto- 
lomeo, Montalembert must have held in es- 
pecial reverence the painter Lorenzo Lotto, 
who went to Loretto to die painting the Vir- 
gin, so as to be occupied with her to the last. 

Some thirty years since the lower limbs 
of several allegorical female figures in St. 
Peter’s were suddenly invested by papal order 
with robes or petticoats of tin, plastered over 
so as to resemble marble; and about the 
same time the King of Naples caused green 
muslin drawers to be distributed among the 
danseuses at San Carlos, with an especial in- 
junction that they should never appear on 
the stage without this habiliment. These in- 
novations were popularly attributed to Mon- 
talembert, who, on a second visit to Rome, 
had been received with marked favor by his 
holiness. He was certainly guiltless of the 
green-muslin drawers; his recollection of 
Taglioni would have saved him from such a 
solecism. But he may have recommended 
the tin petticoats in St. Peter’s, and he would 
have been right ; for, without being a devotee 
of Christian art, a man of taste and feeling 
might have been scandalized at seeing (what 
he could hardly help seeing) the Madonna in 
the guise of a Venus, with Faith, Hope, and 
Charity in the undress and attitude of the 
three Graces or the three heathen goddesses 
contending for the apple-—TZhe Edinburgh 
Review on Mrs. Oliphant’s memoir of Comte 
de Montalembert. 


—_—\_>— 


GUIDANCE FOR CONDUCT. 


It is assumed, in the first place, that ade- 
quate guidance for conduct in life, private 
and public, could be had; and that a moral 
code, rationally elaborated by men as they 
now are, would be duly operative upon them. 
Neither of these propositions commends it- 
self when we come to examine the evidence. 
We have but to observe human action as it 
meets us at every turn, to see that the average 
intelligence, incapable of guiding conduct even 
in simple matters, where but a very moderate 
reach of reason would suffice, must fail in ap- 
prehending with due clearness the natural 
sanctions of ethical principles. The unthink- 
ing ineptitude with which even the routine 
of life is carried on by the mass of men, 
shows clearly that they have nothing like the 
insight required for self-guidance in the ab- 
sence of an authoritative code of conduct. 
Take a day’s experience, and observe the 
lack of thought indicated from hour to hour. 

You rise in the morning, and, while dress- 
ing, take up a phial containing a tonic, of 
which a little has been prescribed for you; 
but, after the first few drops have been 
counted, succeeding drops run down the side 
of the phial—all because the lip is shaped 
without regard to the requirement. Yet mill- 
ions of such phials are annually made by 
glass-makers, and sent out by thousands of 
druggists: so small being the amount of 
sense brought to bear on business. Now, 
turning to the looking-glass, you find that, if 
not of the best make, it fails to preserve the 
attitude in which you put it; or, if what is 








called a “ box” looking-glass, you see that 
the maintenance of its position is insured by 
an expensive appliance that would have been 
superfluous had a little reason been used. 
Were the adjustment such that the centre of 
gravity of the glass came in the line joining 
the points of support (which would be quite 
as easy an adjustment), the glass would re 
main steady in whatever attitude you gave it. 
Yet year after year tens of thousands of 
looking-glasses are made without regard to so 
simple a need. Presently you go down to 
breakfast, and, taking some Harvey or other 
sauce with your fish, find the bottle has a de- 
fect like that which you found in the phial: 
it is sticky from the drops which trickle down, 
and occasionally stain the table-cloth. Here 
are other groups of traders, similarly so 
economical of thought that they do nothing 
to rectify this obvious inconvenience. Hav- 
ing breakfasted, you take up the paper, and, 
before sitting down, wish to put some coal on 
the fire. But the lump you seize with the 
tongs slips out of them, and, if large, you 
make several attempts before you succeed in 
lifting it—all because the ends of the tongs 
are smooth. Makers and venders of fire-irons 
go on, generation after generation, without 
meeting this evil by the simple remedy of 
giving to these smooth ends some projecting 
points, or even roughening them by a few 
burrs with a chisel. Having at length grasped 
the lump and put it on the fire, you begin to 
read ; but, before you have got through the 
first column, you are reminded, by the changes 
of position which your sensations prompt, 
that men still fail to make easy-chairs. And 
yet the guiding principle is simple enough. 
Just that advantage secured by using a soft 
seat in place of a hard one—the advantage, 
namely, of spreading over a larger area the 
pressure of the weight to be borne, and so 
making the pressure less intense at any one 
point—is an advantage to be sought in the 
form of the chair. Ease is to be gained by 
making the shapes and relative inclinations 
of seat and back such as will evenly distribute 
the weight of the trunk and limbs over the 
widest possible supporting surface, and with 
the least straining of the parts out of their 
natural attitudes. And yet only now, after 
these thousands of years of civilization, are 
there being reached (and that not rationally 
but empirically) approximations to the struct- 
ure required. 

Such are the experiences of the first hour; 
and so they continue all the day through. If 
you watch and criticise, you may see that the 
immense majority bring to bear, even on those 
actions which it is the business of their lives 
to carry on effectually, an extremely small 
amount of faculty. Get a workman to do 
something for you that is more or less new 
and not the clearest explanations and sketches 
will prevent him from blundering; and, to 
any expression of surprise, he will reply that 
he was not brought up to it; scarcely ever 
betraying the slightest shame in confessing 
that he cannot do a thing he was not taught 
todo. Similarly throughout the higher grades 
of activity. Remember how generally im- 
provements in manufactures come from out- 
siders, and you are at once shown with what 
mere unintelligent routine manufactures are 
commonly carried on. Examine into the 
management of mercantile concerns, and you 
perceive that those engaged in them mostly 
do nothing more than move in the ruts that 
have gradually been made for them by the 
process of trial and error during a long suc- 
cession of generations. Indeed, it almost 
seems as though most men made it their aim 
to get through life with the least possible ex- 
penditure of thought. 

How, then, can there be looked for such 
power of self-guidance as, in the absence of 
inherited authoritative rules, would require 
them to understand why, in the nature of 
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things, these modes of action are injurious 
and those modes beneficial—would require 
them to pass beyond proximate results, and 
see clearly the involved remote results as 
worked out on self, on others, and on society ? 

The incapacity need not, indeed, be in- 
ferred ; it may be seen, if we do but take an 
action concerning which the sanctified code 
is silent. Listen to a conversation about 
gambling ; and, where reprobation is ex- 
pressed, note the grounds of the reprobation. 
That it tends toward the ruin of the gambler ; 
that it risks the welfare of family and friends ; 
that it alienates from business, and leads into 
bad company—these, and such as these, are 
the reasons given for condemning the prac- 
tice. Rarely is there any recognition of the 
fundamental reason. Rarely is gambling 
condemned because it is a kind of action by 
which pleasure is obtained at the cost of pain 
to another. The normal obtainment of grati- 
fication, or of the money which purchases it, 
implies, in the first place, that there has been 
put forth equivalent effort of a kind which, in 
some way, furthers the general good; and 
implies, in the second piace, that those from 
whom the money is received, get, directly or 
indirectly, equivalent satisfactions. But in 
gambling the opposite happens. Benefit re- 
ceived does not imply effort put forth; and 
the happiness of the winner involves the mis- 
ery of the loser. This kind of action is there- 
fore essentially anti-social—sears the sym- 
pathies, cultivates a hard egoism, and so pro- 
duces a general deterioration of character 
and conduct. 

Clearly, then, a visionary hope misleads 
those who think that in an imagined age of 
reason, which might forthwith replace an age 
of beliefs but partly rational, conduct would 
be correctly guided by a code directly based 
on considerations of utility. A utilitarian 


system of ethics cannot at present be cor- 
rectly thought out even by the select few, and 


is quite beyond the mental reach of the many. 
The value of the inherited and theologically- 
enforced code is that it formulates, with some 
approach to correctness, the accumulated re- 
sults of past human experience. It-has not 
risen rationally but empirically. During all 
past times mankind have eventually gone 
right after trying all possible ways of going 
wrong. The wrong-goings have been habitu- 
ally checked by disaster, and pain, and death ; 
and the right-goings have been continued be- 
cause not thus checked. There has been a 
growth of beliefs corresponding to these good 
and evil results. Hence the code of conduct, 
embodying discoveries slowly and almost un- 
consciously made through a long series of gen- 
erations, has transcendent authority on its 
side.—Herbert Spencer. 


_—_—_— 


MILLAIS. 


Mr. Millais was a chief leader of the pre- 
Raphaelitic movement, and at one time was 
esteemed the Achilles of the school. He, 
more than the rest, has not merely relaxed 
its strictest tenets, but almost abandoned 
them ; and he now holds a position which it 
is hard to define in one word. Instead of 
attempting to reproduce mental visions in 
forms merely indicative and more or less sym- 
bolic, Mr. Millais has a fact, or is supposed 
to have one, for every thing he paints. He 
has no definite or ulterior aim in his work as 
a whole; that is, he has adopted no special 
mission, and cannot be said to express any 
particular sentiment as the ruling order of his 
work, for the reason that he gets it all from 
the outside. Mr. Millais’s subjects are sim- 
ple enough ; they require no intellectual acu- 
men to fathom, no particular education to 
appreciate, consequently he is the popular 
painter of the day by distinction ; for, having 
ho more to say than his skillful pencil can 
represent, and no more to represent than any 





one can easily appreciate, his merits, which 
are principally of one order and all upon the 
surface, are patent to all, and, for those who 
look for nothing further, complete and satis- 
factory. In the broad question of Art, how- 
ever, it is necessary to bring another criterion 
to bear upon them. If Art means any thing 
more than a simple power over material, a 
certain deftness of perception in the subtle 
limitations of form, an appreciation of tender 
and delicate passages of color, and a faculty 
of obtaining fine surface qualities of manipu- 
lation, perhaps the works of Mr. Millais will 
not be found altogether satisfactory. With 
considerable graces of pencil Mr. Millais com- 
bines an easy society-nonchalance of treat- 
ment, which in some drawing-rooms may be 
appreciated and in other places goes for every 
thing, and which, even among painters, re- 
ceives a wide measure, perhaps too wide a 
measure, of recognition. The highest form 
of art, however, exacts something more than 
this. 
lies within the compass of a tea-table gossip, 
or in the easy requirements of the lower world 
of fashion and convention—the playthings of 
a day. A wider circle is commended by those 
nobler aims and powers which despise the 
butterfly elements of society-pleasing, and set 
little store by the pleasant flatteries of young- 
ladyism and old-fogyism. Mr. Millais, we are 
very sure, is not at his best; for, although 
we doubt if either his “ Huguenot” or “ Order 
of Release” are pictures of all time, their ten- 
der earnestness being injured by their hard- 
ness of line and realistie rigidity, yet the 
sweet, indefinite poetry of “‘ Autumn Leaves ” 
could only be born out of a mind in which 
there was more of the same kind, and this 
very much better than any thing he has given 
us for a long time past. It is with pain and 
regret that we see powers like his used to so 
little advantage. The trifling and utterly un- 
worthy subjects upon which his best energies 
are for the most part spent, make this regret 
all the deeper, and it is still further increased 
by the evidence of manipulatory gifts and 
powers so rare. He has nothing to tell us 
but what he has seen; any accidental event 
serves to hang his picture upon, a fire, a 
flood, a dreary day, and his message is done, 
his tale is told, and we are expected to be 
satisfied. But is this all we have aright to 
ask or demand from the pencils of our mas- 
ters? Mr. Millais’s manner also is one of a 
highly-dangerous tendency. His free use of 
raw white, his frequent chalkiness of surface 
and actual slovenliness of execution, are both 
unsatisfactory to the mind and disappointing 
to the taste. The tender and innocent sweet- 
ness of a few of his faces of infancy and child- 
hood survives with happy recollection ; but 
others of this class, with numerous tran- 
scripts from the life and Nature, which it is 
impossible precisely to define or classify, can 
hardly maintain a reputation bought at so 
cheap a price. Perhaps an examination of 
Mr. Millais’s portraits would lead us to the 
most unsatisfactory conclusions of all. With- 
out tone or any high sense of color, relying 
wholly on their texture and surface qualities, 
united with the ease before alluded to, we 
know not where to place them. Put them, in 
regard to aim and intention alone, beside the 
well-accredited examples of any school—be- 
side the paintings of Velasquez, Tintoretto, 
or Titian, the portraits of Reynolds and Gains- 
borough, or even of Romney—and they have 
hardly a single quality to support the com- 
parison. They utterly lack all the inward 
sweetness and harmony, the natural artistic 
ease, the suffused hints of a keenly-felt senti- 
ment for color, which inform and penetrate 
the pictures of these and every other treas- 
ured school of portraiture, however high the 
key of color used, and however cool the tone 
chosen for the picture. In last year’s exhi- 
bition, Mr. Millais’s pictures held their usual 
place in prominence and popularity ; but the 


A deep and genuine mission scarcely. 





chief impression they left upon us was the 
artist’s remarkable facility of work, and his 
sense of time’s immeasurable value, which, 
combined with art, must lead to fortune.— 
Quarterly Review. 


—_—+—. 


AN ECCENTRIC KING. 


The eccentricities of the young King Louis 
II. of Bavaria have of late become such that 
the question whether or not the present rep- 
resentative of the house of Wittelsbach is 
insane, is more anxiously agitated at Munich, 
and especially at the imperial court at Berlin, 
than ever before. The former curious freaks 
of the king have all been forgotten: his ex- 
penditure of six million dollars for imitating 
at his castle of Hohenschwangan the hanging- 
gardens of Queen Semiramis; his attempt to 
build a pyramid like that of King Cheops on 
the famous Lechfeld ; and his numerous filir- 
tations with royal princesses, whom he jilted 
most unceremoniously when they had most 
reason to look for an offer of his heart and 
hand. 

But that which engrosses at the present 
time the attention of the good burghers of 
Munich is the singular mania of the young 
king in regard to theatrical affairs. It is a 
well-known fact that King Louis II. looks 
upon the theatre as the prime source of popu- 
lar education; that he considers Friedrich 
von Schiller and Moliére the two dramatists 
without whom the stage could never have ac- 
quired its present eminence; and that he, the 
Wittelsbach ruler himself, has written a play, 
which he not only, as might be expected, 
values very highly, but which, in his opinion, 
is a combination of all that is praiseworthy 
both in Schiller and in Moliére. This won- 
derful play is entitled “The Fan of the Mar- 
chioness,” and there exists but a single manu- 
script copy of it. It contains three acts, and 
it is written in Alexandrine verses. That is 
all that is known about it. No profane critic 
has as yet cast his eyes upon it, but one per- 
son has seen it performed on the stage, and 
yet the whole company of the Royal Theatre 
of Munich knows it by heart; and the play 
has, moreover, been performed already up- 
ward of a dozen times with scenery and deco- 
rations, such as have rarely been bestowed 
upon the tragedies of the greatest masters. 

The explanation of all this is a very sim- 
ple one. King Louis II. is a man of the most 
retiring character. Most of the time he lives 
in utter seclusion. The pomp and splendor 
of royalty are most distasteful to him; and, 
rather than appear at a gala review of his 
army, he will plead sickness, or, without cause, 
bury himself in the Alpine retreats of the Ba- 
varian Highlands. The stage is his favorite 
pastime, but to witness public performances 
when everybody rises from his seat and bows 
to him as soon as he makes his appearance, 
is so distasteful to him that for years he has 
not set foot in his own theatre at Munich, ex- 
cept on the occasions which we are about to 
specify. 

About four months ago the actors of the 
Royal Theatre in the above-mentioned city re- 
ceived from the manager of the stage the cast 
of a play entitled “The Fan of the Mar- 
chioness,” whose author, he said, wished to 
remain unknown, but which was to be re- 
hearsed immediately. A week afterward the 
first rehearsal took place, and a few days later 
the actors and actresses who were to appear 
in it were startled by the notification that 
they were to play the piece after midnight on 
the 8d of March. The most rigorous secrecy 
was enjoined upon them, and immediate dis- 
missal was threatened to those who should 
talk about the affair. 

Who had ever heard of such a theatrical 
performance? The actors were all there, and 
when the curtain went up they vainly looked 
for an audience. No one was present to wit- 
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ness their performance but a young man 
dressed in a loose suit of gray, his handsome 
face adorned with a small, well-trimmed mus- 
tache. The young man was seated in the left 
proscenium-box, and he seemed to follow the 
performance with rapt attention. The expe- 
rienced actors did their best to play their 
parts well. None of them had ever per- 
formed under more singular, not to say dis- 
couraging, circumstances. Applause there 
was none. The curtain went down, and it 
went up again, before a dark and empty house. 
The only spectator present was, to all ap- 
pearances, highly interested, but not even 
once did he clap his hands. 

Finally, just as the neighboring clock of 
St. Catharine’s Church struck four, the play 
was over, and the actors went home. This 
singular performance has been repeated since 
then a dozen times. The actors are almost in 
a state of revolt, for it seems unnatural for 
them to play to no audience without marks 
of applause or disapproval; simply before 
one young man who, if he wears a crown, 
profits by his royal prerogatives in a very 
curious manner.— Vienna 


MEMORY. 


There are two classes of persons who are 
professionally called upon for great temporary 
exercises of memory, viz., dramatic perform- 
ers and barristers. An actor, when about to 
perform a new “ part,” not only commits it to 
memory, but “ studies” it, so as to make it 
part of himself; and all really great actors 
identify themselves for the time with the 
characters they are performing. When a 
“part” has once been thoroughly mastered, 
the performer is usually able to go through 
it, even after a long interval, with very little 
previous preparation. But an actor is some- 
times called upon to take a new “ part” at 


very short notice ; he then simply “learns it 
by heart,” and speedily forgets it. A case of 
this kind is cited by Dr. Abercrombie, as hav- 
ing been the experience of a distinguished 
actor, on being valled on to prepare himself 
in a long and difficult part, at a few hours’ 
notice, in consequence of the illness of an- 


other performer. He acquired it in a very 
short time, and went through it with perfect 
accuracy ; but immediately after the perform- 
ance forgot it to such a degree that, although 
he performed the character for several days 
in succession, he was obliged every day to 
prepare it anew—not having time to go 
through the process of “studying” it, to 
which Mrs, Siddons used to give weeks or 
even months. When questioned respecting 
the mental process which he employed the 
first time he performed the part, he said that 
he entirely lost sight of the audience, and 
seemed to have nothing before him but the 
pages of the book from which he had learned 
it; and that, if any thing had occurred to in- 
terrupt this illusion, he should have instantly 
stopped. 

In the case of barristers, who are called 
upon to “get up” the “briefs” which are 
supplied to them, to master the facts, to ap- 
ply to them the principles of law, and to pre- 
sent them in the court in the form which they 
deem most advantageous to the “ cause” they 
bave undertaken to plead, the very highest 
faculties of mind are called into active exer- 
cise; but, in consequence, it would seem, of 
the want of previous connection with the 
“case” (of which they know nothing but 
what is set down in their “ brief”), and of the 
complete cessation of that connection as soon 
as the decision has been given, they very 
commonly “forget all about it” so soon as 
they have transferred their attention to their 
next brief. A curious instance of this kind 
was mentioned to the writer a few years 
by an eminent barrister (since elevated to the 
judicial bench), whose great scientific atiain- 
ments led to his being frequently employed 





in patent-cases. A “heavy” case of this 
kind was placed in his hands, and he was re- 
minded of having been engaged by the same 
parties in the same “case” when it had been 
first brought to trial about a year previously. 
He had not the slightest remembrance of its 
having ever been before him ; none of the 
particulars of it seemed familiar to him; and 
he was only convinced that he really had 
taken part in the previous trial by finding 
the record of his engagement in his fee-book. 
Even when he came to “get up” the case 
again, no remembrance of his former attention 
to it came within his “sphere of conscious- 
ness.”—Contemporary Review. 
<ceidlieditte 
LIFE IN CHINA. 
See Illustrations on Page 64. 
A PEKINGESE AUCTION. 
Pawnbroking is a great institution in the 


_“* Flowery Land.” The Chinese pawnbroker’s, 


however, is quite a different kind of establish- 
ment from ours of the city of London. The 
pawn-shop of China is more a stronghold, a 
place of quiet and safe repose for valuable 
jewelry, and the miscellaneous and costly 
wardrobes of the people. It also, in many 
instances, performs the equally important 
but somewhat costly function of lending to 
the needy, and, as in the collections of simi- 
lar establishments of our own land, one may 
see the much-prized jewels and trinkets of 
happier times, that caused their poor owners 
many a bitter pang to part with, heartaches 
that were perhaps brightened with the hope 
that one day they would be able to redeem 
them. The auctioneer of the sketch is busy 
selling these unredeemed pledges. To listen 
to this man is one of the choice entertain- 
ments of the Peking streets. He is selected 
by the pawnbroker for his fluency of speech 
and ready wit, to which he gives full play in 
his humorous descriptions of the quality and 
history of the furs, and richly-embroidered 
dresses, which are piled up on the platform 
of his tent. He at times runs off his speech 
in rhyme, making clever and sarcastic allu- 
sions to the requirements of his audience, 
pressing a satin robe on the attention of some 
naked beggar; talking in this strain: “ Here 
is a fur coat, gentlemen, that preserved a deli- 
cate and honorable family for generations, 
and it never grows old. In the coldest winter, 
when men and women were frozen to death in 
our streets, they had only to put this coat on 
to bring summer into the blood.” Then 
glancing at a beggar who has donned a coat 
of mud to keep the cold out, “ There are some 
of you here, whose honorable titles are un- 
known to me, looking out for winter robes, 
and dying to buy.” He then appeals to the 
crowd to fix a price, and finally to his assist- 
ant, gradually reducing the price until it has 
reached the figure at which he intends to sell, 
viz., the sum for which it was pledged plus 
interest. 


A STREET FORTUNE-TELLER. 


Professors of geomancy and the art of 
fortune-telling are numerous in all parts of 
China; they are found in every little village, 
and are being constantly consulted as to the 
mysteries of the future. There is not a house 
built or a grave dug without consulting the 
geomancer, who is called in to determine 
upon a proper site on which to build the 
house, or a suitable direction in which to 
dig the grave, that the mystic laws of ‘‘ Fung 
Shui” (wind and water) may not be violated, 
and that luck may dwell in the habita- 
tions of the living, and in the graves of the 
dead. We remember being informed by a 
leper that he knew how his disease had been 
caused. He said that, before the body of his 
father was interred, he had failed to consult 
the proper geomancer, which individual, being 
done out of his fees, informed the unfortu- 
nate sufferer that, as he bad neglected to pay 





for the proper “Fung Shui” of burial, his 
father’s body was rotting in the damp, and 
that he himself would die a leper. The for- 
tune-teller practises upon the credulity of his 
customers by a great variety of ingenious de- 
vices. In some instances he has elaborate 
charts of the face and hands, which help him 
to read the drift of the form of the eyes, nose, 
ears, and mouth, of the hands, nails, veins, 
and lines on the palm. He then makes a 
shrewd estimate of the facial expression, 
dress, and gait of his dupe, which is followed 
by a moment’s pause, anda look of deep 
meaning and mystery, as he gives the desired 
information. Should the future fail to shape 
itself according to his prognostications, the 
fortune-teller readily explains that some line 
had been concealed from his view, and invites 
the customer to pay and try again, which he 
does, and will go on doing until the day of 
his death, when, if he reflects at all, he will 
conclude that the only event which his coun- 
try’s astrologers, or fortune - tellers, could 
have foretold with certainty, was his rapidly- 
approaching end.—. Graphic. 


INTEMPERATE COOKS. 


“ Marry, sir, she’s the kitchen wench, and 
all grease, and I know not what use to put her 
to, but to make a lampe of her, and run from 
her by her own light.” So wrote Shakespeare, 
in the “Comedy of Errors,” and, since then, 
the unfortunate servant of civilized society— 
the flushed female who unites the discharge 
of domestic drudgery with those mysterious 
manipulations on meat and vegetables called 
cooking, has been sometimes the comfort, but 
more frequently the bane, of every British 
home. Born at once toa distinguished yet 
lowly position in life, her shortcomings and 
failings have ever been noted and criticised, 
without much being done for the amelioration 
of her condition. Among the delinquencies 
laid to her charge is that of fondness for al- 
coholic drinks, and a partiality for the so- 
ciety of the nearest policeman; both -social 
offenses, apparently peculiar to the British 
cook, as we never hear of them in connection 
with foreign domestics holding similar situa- 
tions. As there is no physiological reason 
why our cooks should too frequently betray a 
tendency toward liquor, the explanation must 
be sought for in their surroundings, and we 
need not travel far in order to discover it. 
Our subterranean kitchens are, as a rule, un- 
wholesome, unventilated ovens, in which a 
minimum of available heat is extracted from 
a maximum of wasted fuel. Tasting the dishes 
in progress, enveloped in a perpetual culinary 
steam, and dripping with perspiration, what 
wonder is there that thirst should be created, 
and a craving for drink developed? Chemis- 
try and cookery are not only closely allied, 
but they are regarded by many of their en- 
thusiastic professors as belonging to the fine 
arts. What does Ben Jonson say of the Lon- 
don man-cook : 

“ A master cook! why, he’s the man of men, 
For, a professor! he doctens, he draws, 
He paints, he carves, he builds, he fortifies, 
Makes citadels of curious fowl and fish: 
Some — dry-ditches, some moats round with 


roths ; 
Mounts p Reraw nena: cuts fifty angled cus- 


8: 
Rears bulwark pies; and, for his outer works, 
He raiseth ram of immo crust ; 
And teacheth all the tactics at one dinner.” 


But the chemist has long ago acknowl- 
edged the necessity for ventilation, and has 
judiciously abandoned the rudimentary and 
comparatively barbarous coal-fire, for the 
more satisfactory and cleanly gas-stove. Here- 
in, indeed, lies the secret: Ventilate your 
kitchens, compel your cooks to trust more to 
weight and measure, and less to taste, use 
gas alone for every culinary operation; and 
the drinking cook will speedily disappear, and 
be only dimly known to our grandchildren 
through the pages of some ancient novel.— 
The Food Journal. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


T is not unknown to those who have 
watched the brilliant career of the ex- 
Professor of History in Madrid University, 
Emilio Castelar, that he is an ardent admirer 
of this country, and especially of its political 
institutions. In days when the republican 
cause in Spain seemed dark, if not wellnigh 
hopeless, he often stirred his followers in the 
Cortes by his eloquent eulogies of the Ameri- 
can Constitution and history. At last he has 
the opportunity to carry into practice his fre- 
quently-expressed aspiration that Spain, like 
the United States, should be a federal re- 
public. He is said to have already set him- 
self to the task of elaborating such a project 
in detail; and the main provisions of his 
scheme, providing for the division of Spain 
into states, a president for five years, a sen- 
ate chosen by the states, and a Cortes elected 
directly by the people, betray at once the 
model from which he has copied. It is not 
the first time that a European nation has at- 
tempted the plan of confederation; indeed, 
the only republic which has stood the test of 
time, and still exists to prove its practica- 
bility on the soil of monarchical and feudal 
power, Switzerland, has rigorously maintained 
its federal character. The Germanic Bund 
was a confederation of royal states, and not 
of free states, although it included the free 
cities of Hamburg, Bremen, Lubeck, and 
Frankfort; moreover, the German Bund was 
but temporary, and far from successful as a 
federal arrangement. France, on the other 
hand, has always remained a single compact 
nation, as much, if not more so, under the 
three republics as under the monarchy and 
the empire; nor has any considerable federal 
party ever appeared in the French struggles 
to achieve a republican form. The over- 
whelming preference of the Spanish republi- 
cans for a confederation is a singular phase 
of the revolution; but there are evident rea- 
sons why such a polity is at once more de- 
sired and more practicable in Spain than it 
would be in France, Italy, or even in Ger- 
many. Spain is divided into at least three 
races, more diverse from each other than any 
two provinces of France or Germany. The 
Basques of the Pyrenees, the Castilians of 
Central Spain, and the almost half-Moorish 
Granadans and Andalusians of the south, are 
distinct in characteristics, occupations, and, 
to a large degree, in descent. Laws, alike 
political and commercial, which are accept- 
able to Madrid, are not always so to Barcelo- 
na; habits and manners are more different 
in Seville from those of Santander, than in 
France those of the Bretons are from those of 
the Provengals. It is difficult to see how the 
interests of Spaniards, from whatever section, 
could be antagonistic with reference to for- 
’ eign affairs; therefore, a central government 
at Madrid, like ours at Washington, is evi- 
dently necessary. But as to the enactment 





of local laws, and the operation of local ad- 
ministration, it may easily be conjectured that 
there might be more general content if these 
matters were under the control of local gov- 
ernments. In a word, “home rule” seems 
much more likely to keep the Spanish prov- 
inces tranquil and contented than a homoge- 
neous republic. With a central executive at 
Madrid, having a foreign and a war office, the 
common and national interests of Spaniards 
might be protected; with local legislatures 
locally supreme, internal improvements might 
be pushed forward, and the “greatest good 
of the greatest number” secured. This is 
Castelar’s idea; it is the only way, he reason- 
ably thinks, of reconciling people so diverse 
as the rude Basque of the north and the gay 
and polished denizen of the Mediterranean 
coast to a free government. Nature, more- 
over, lends a favorable countenance to the 
federal scheme; for the provinces are almost 
all divided by natural boundaries, which fact 
itself indicates ethnological diversities. By 
reducing the restless discontent, the taste for 
intrigue and conspiracy, and the political va- 
cillation of the Spaniards to a minimum, the 
federal republic, if it does not come to an 
untimely end by these very evils, may yet 
prove to be just what Spain has long needed. 


A paragraph current in the news- 
papers, a few weeks ago, announced the in- 
tention of a party of English gentlemen to 
come to America for the purpose of seeing 
how we celebrate the Fourth of July. 

We hope they did not come. For the ear- 
ly glory of that day has departed; there are 
no longer “cakes and ale;” all has become 
demure, respectable, and dull. A few squibs 
are set off by the small boy; the large boy 
is still addicted, in a moderate measure, to 
pistol-firing ; at evening a few rockets and 
Roman candles illuminate the sky ; and there 
is a parade of the militia, which one may see 
if he rises early and goes out before break- 
fast. But, altogether, a strange melancholy 
has settled down upon the day, and all the 
bustle and stir and animation and picturesque 
confusion, that once made it the most unique 
of celebrations, and the delight of the juve- 
nile mind, have departed. 

If our English friends had come over 
thirty years ago—in those excellent old times 
when we were all upright, and moral, and in. 
tellectual, they might then have seen a Fourth- 
of-July celebration, in New York at least, that 
was a celebration—something to remember. 
It would be scarcely worth while in these 
days to make the Atlantic voyage just to hear 
the Declaration of Independence read, and 
somebody make an oration; it is true they 
indulged in that lachrymose performance in 
the green and salad days of the republic; 
but in those ancient times they followed this 
intellectual sacrifice with feasting and good 
cheer, and the epigastric entertainment, at 
least, was full of relish. But now the dull- 
ness of respectability shrouds. the doings 





of the day; every man frets over the ir- 
regular fusillades of the youngsters, and wants 
even this feeble echo of the old turbulent 
zeal extinguished altogether. The cry is for 
a rational celebration of the day—rational 
always in these cases meaning the sombre 
and the suppressed. As if a holiday, by 
its very nature, was not an invitation for fun 
and hilarity; as if these exceptional days 
were not designed for the putting aside of 
care and gravity, and meant for a surrender 
to the lighter humors—the spirit of play, the 
wholesome love for the capricious and mirth- 
ful, implanted in every breast 

It has been the fault of the newspapers. 


" Nothing is so astonishing as the moral feroci- 


ty with which our daily journals attack car- 
nal indulgences of all kinds. Our citizens 
never have a “dear gazelle” or pet of any 
character that, coming to love it well, the 
newspapers do not assail it, ridicule it, bom- 
bard it, and very often eventually extinguish 
it. They have tried hard to break up our old 
Knickerbocker fashion of New-Year calls; 
thank Fortune and St. Nicholas, this ancient 
custom still retains much of its early vigor, 
however changed it may be in some of its 
circumstances; but “our glorious Fourth” 
they have shorn of almost all its distinctive 
delights. In Boston they have put a ban on 
fireworks altogether—at least, the town coun- 
cil this year refused public appropriation there- 
for, and in Boston what is not done in public 
for the public is likely to remain undone. In 
New York the council still give the custom- 
ary evening displays at the parks, but each 
year there are grumblings and mutterings, 
and everybody knows, or fears, that it is the 
chance for peculation which keeps the pa- 
triotic fires warm in this direction. Still, we 
have yet this minor opportunity for rejoicing ; 
and let us not question too closely the mo- 
tives. We may as well appreciate it while 
we can; for ere long, in the virtuous future 
we are promised, fireworks will likely fall out 
of municipal fashion, and the aldermen will 
come to ask us to an intellectual entertain- 
ment instead—perhaps to go and hear their 
speeches commemorative of the occasion, 
from which may we be long protected ! 

All that we have lost in the picturesque 
character of the day is sure proof that what 
little remains will some day depart. Even 
now how little the degenerate children of the 
period know what a real Fourth, the old-fash- 
ioned Fourth in New York, was—what a tur- 
bulent, noisy, exciting, stirring, singularly 
unique, and picturesque affair the celebration 
was before the troublesome and always over- 
busy newspapers suppressed all its notable 
features. It was a sort of very-much empha- 
sized country-fair. Everybody — everybody 
but the dull people—went to the City-Hall 
Park (we called it the Park then, knowing no 
other). Here came the militia, and kept com- 
ing far into the day; here flocked armies of 
countrymen ; here the boys, big and little, re. 
sorted to discharge their sequibs, their loud 
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small cannon, their horse-pistols, their weap- 
ons of many and sonorous noises; here flour- 
ished booths and tents and shows; here in- 
terminable bunting made the picture gay with 
color; here were feasting and drinking and 
abundant merry-making. What the Derby is 
to the Londoner, the park on the Fourth was 
to New-Yorkers. It was the special reward 
of good boys, a highly-relished foretaste of 
the day, to be permitted to go down to the 
park the evening before and see the process 
of erecting the booths and tents. Then in the 
morning, the very first thing after a salute to 
the day with at least one pack of fire-crack. 
ers, was to hurry down and see the booths 
as they appeared completed. They occupied 
every inch of ’vantage-ground around the 
park; they took possession of all the side- 
walks opposite; they intruded into the park 
itself; they made a very extemporized city, 
gay with innumerable banners, and flags, and 
pennants, lively with music, captivating with 
their array of edibles. To pick out the big- 
gest, and handsomest, and gayest tent, and 
patronize it by the purchase of the first 
glass of soda-water, was every patriotic lad’s 
bounden duty. The inferior booths excited 
contempt and indignation; they were un- 
worthy the day, the place, the patronage of 
the patriotic; but the tent that blazed with 
stars and stripes got the spare pence, and the 
hearty approbation. 

This gay and novel feature of the day was 
at last deposed. The erection of booths was 
prohibited. Then the park became desert- 
ed and melancholy; the countrymen re- 
mained sadly at home; the boys discontent- 
edly discharged their fireworks each on his 
own curbstone; the military flitted festively 
through the place at an early hour of the 
morning unheeded ; at night a few went down 
to the place to see the fireworks; but the 
real Fourth-of-July glory of the place was 
gone. The booths were forbidden on the 
ground that they promoted intemperance. 
They possibly concentrated intemperance, as 
all strangers and many citizens went to this 
central place for their amusement; but, for 
the most part, they distributed soda-water, 
ginger-beer, mead, and other harmless con- 
coctions. They simply offended that spirit in 
America which dislikes all forms of hilarity, 
and detects evil and sin in every aspect of 
picturesque humor or caprice. 

But whatever may be our opinion of the 
wisdom of this manner of celebrating the 
day, our English friends, if they came to see 
our Fourth, must have found it a very differ- 
ent thing from their expectations. Real out- 
of-door holiday-making is something we do 
not understand. Englishmen who come here 
to see it are like men leaving Newcastle in 
search of coals. 


—— In the summer of 1866, at an enter- 
tainment given by the Russian authorities of 
Helsingfors to the officers of the United States 
ships—the Miantonomoh and the Augusta— 





Ole Bull, the famous violinist, contributed 
some of his most delightful music. After 
laying aside his magic bow he made a face- 
tious speech, in which he rallied the Ameri- 
eans on their forgetfulness of the fact that 
their country had been visited by Norwegians 
several centuries before Columbus was born, 
and suggested that it was scarcely civil for 
the squadron to pass so near the home of 
the original discoverers without returning the 
compliment. Report now says that the en- 
thusiastic old gentleman is determined to 
bring still more strongly home to us our ob- 
ligations to his countrymen, then jestingly 
referred to, by erecting a monument to the 
memory of Leif, son of Erik the Red, son of 
Thorwald, who, northern archeologists tell 
us, landed on this continent and spent the 
winter of the year 1000 on or near the pres- 
ent site of Fall River, Massachusetts. The 
monument, which, it is said, will be a very 
creditable affair, is to be built in Madison, 
Wisconsin, and is to be inaugurated on the 
coming centennial anniversary of American 
independence, with the assistance of Bjorn- 
son, the Norwegian poet and novelist, and 
other notable Scandinavians, who have prom- 
ised to aid in the celebration. Now, we are 
not disposed to split hairs with Ole Bull, nor 
to dispute the theory so ably advocated by 
the late Professor Rafn .concerning the ante- 
Columbian discovery of our continent by the 
vikings, although we are not yet prepared to 
accept Dighton Rock, nor Governor Arnold’s 
grist-mill, as conclusive evidence, nor yet to 
pin our faith to the pleasing fiction which 
Professor Longfellow has woven around the 
“skeleton in armor;” but we must protest 
against any attempt to wrest the well-won 
laurels from the brow of the great Genoese. 
It is of little consequence who first saw Amer- 
ica—whether the mariners of Tyre or of Car- 
thage, the followers of Biarni, or of Leif, of 
Madog the Welshman, or of some Irish rover, 
the glory of its discovery belongs to him who 
opened the land to civilization when the time 
was ripe. It is disgraceful to us as a nation 
that no attempt has yet been made to com- 
memorate fittingly the great deed of Christo- 
pher Columbus. The blunder perpetuated in 
the name of both the Western Continents can 
never be retrieved; but we can still do some- 
thing to atone for it, and the act of the North- 
men of Wisconsin should suggest the way, 
and spur us to its accomplishment. As it is 
manifestly improper to look a gift-horse in 
the mouth, we should give all due thanks to 
Ole Bull and his compatriots for their prom- 
ised addition to our monumental architecture, 
but let us not forget meanwhile the debt we 
owe to him who first opened the New World 
to European civilization. 





From a single feat, performed by 
a young lady of the aristocracy, an English 
paper concludes that physical degeneracy 
cannot be imputed to the present generation 
of our transatlantic cousins. Lady Blanche 








Somerset, the daughter of the sporting Duke 
of Beaufort, a young girl not yet eighteen, 
who was sojourning with her father in Lon- 
don on Derby Day, suddenly expressed an 
anxious longing to witness the great national 
race. Epsom was, however, twenty miles 
distant; the race was to be run at three 
o'clock; and Lady Blanche expressed her 
wish at half-past twelve. There were no 
trains, and the duke had no carriage at hand ; 
so, at a quarter before one, the young lady, 
escorted by her papa, started for Epsom 
Downs on horseback, and reached the scene 
of the race in an hour and forty minutes, well 
in time to witness the winner bound ‘past the 
goal. Certainly no prettier feat of horseman- 
ship could be performed, and the event speaks 
well for the vigor and pluck of England’s 
daughters. If sporting ladies, daring to rash- 
ness in the chase, and perfect mistresses of 
frisky steeds on Rotten Row, are an indica- 
tion that the standard of physical soundness 
is kept up, it is a just conclusion; for, as the 
paper referred to says, “our women ride 
harder across country than their grandmoth- 
ers.” It is a trite remark that English wom- 
en are the lustiest and healthiest in the 
world; the only divergence of opinion be- 
gins when the causes of this are sought. 
Some, meteorologically inclined, attribute it 
to the moist yet not miasmatic climate, 
which acts as a preservative of the forces im- 
parted by Nature to the human constitution ; 
others, who may be supposed to have a gen- 
ealogical turn, and who pronounce Mr. Gal- 
ton a philosopher, refer it to “ race,” “ blood,” 
health, and strength, inherited through long 
generations from hardy Norman and Sax- 
on; yet others say that it follows from the 
fashion ard custom of persistent out -of- 
door exercise, and the permanent taste for 
the vigorous sports of the field, the river, and 
the hunting-park. Perhaps it is a combina- 
tion of these causes which produces the ro- 
bust, rosy-cheeked Englishwoman, who is so 
wholesome to the eye of every foreigner who 
sets foot on English ground ; perhaps, too, 
the plain, hearty, wholesome cooking which 
obtains there has something to do with it. 


A doctor, notorious for sensational 
books on medicine and methods of living, 
sees no reason why girls should not be hired 
as clerks in grocery-stores ; and other jour- 
nals, catching up the thought, ery out, “ Nor 
we either.” Inasmuch as clerks in grocery- 
stores work more hours, and are subjected to 
severer physical strain, than in any other kind 
of business, there is emphatic reason why 
girls should not be employed in this capacity. 
Women, says a modern writer, is the tired 
sex; people who hasten to make all sorts of 
propositions as to their duties and their labors, 
should remember this. 


A contemporary thinks our recent 
proposal to tax bachelors, for the benefit of 
unmarried women, is revolutionary. Well, 
we called it so ourselves. It also thinks we 
have not considered all the complications 
that would arise, and the difficulties that 
would pertain to a just and equal distribution 
of the revenue among those entitled to it. 
Only make the tax heavy enough, and all the 
difficulty would be speedily overcome—the 
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bachelors would rush for partners, and thus 
there would soon be no tax to collect or to 
distribute. A timid world, however, is not 
likely to carry out the suggestion. Indeed, 
as marrying goes, the bachelors will soon 
compose a majority of the men, and will be- 
come masters of legislative and social policy 
in this matter, so far as their own sex is con- 
cerned. 


It is discovered that there is a very 
much smaller proportion of college-trained 
men in Congress than in former years, and a 
general decline in culture is argued therefrom. 
It would be safer to assume that our repre- 
sentatives are now more freely drawn from 
the people at large, the college ceasing to be 
recognized as the stamp which determines the 
value of the man. But the general diffusion 
of culture, the ease with which self-taught 
men may now master the sciences and en- 
ter all the arenas of competition, have, with 
all their advantages, certain disadvantages. 
When the country was divided between well- 
taught men and men not taught at all, offices 
and places were filled from the former class, 
by persons, fitted by training at least, for 
their duties and responsibilities. Now, the 
world is full of the half-taught; and it is 
these men, who have just caught glimpses of 
the higher altitudes of knowledge, that ex- 
hibit the most zeal, self-confidence, courage 
of opinion, and readiness to attempt all things. 
What would you have? They will turn up 
senator, general, ambassador, governor, judge, 
president—their capacities are of the ready- 
made-clothing order, warranted to fit any 
range of. requirement, but, unfortunately, 
tolerably certain to wear badly in whatever 
they may be employed. Because this class 
gets before the public so generally, we need 
not argue that genuine culture is more rare 
than formerly. 


The interest which attaches to our 
various municipal systems in this country ; 
the new charters that every few years are of- 
fered as panaceas for most of the evils of 
municipal rule under which we suffer; the 
charges of cumbersome system, extravagant 
expenditure, and general misgovernment that 
everywhere prevail—these things have induced 
us to commence a series of inquiries as to how 
things are managed abroad, beginning with 
London. We publish the initial paper on the 
subject in this week’s number of the Jour- 
wat. The writer is an Englishman recently 
on a short sojourn in this country. His task 
was undertaken at our suggestion, immedi- 
ately on his return to England, in April last, 
and, as the reader will perceive, the inquiry 
has not been animated by any foregone con- 
clusions in behalf of London metropolitan 
methods. In a letter accompanying the first 
paper, he writes as follows: “ During my stay 
here, now extending over a fortnight, I have 
been wholly engaged on this one subject. I 
have got at the best authorities. I have been 
present at certain sittings of the courts of 
the municipality. I have dived into all the 
books that appear to have been written on 
London’s municipal institutions from the time 
they first attracted modern public attention 
downward; and Mr. James Beal, the leading 





reformer of municipal organization in this 
country, has been with me from time to 
time, discussing these special methods.” It 
will be seen that our correspondent has en- 
deavored to sift his theme to the bottom, and 
to give an accurate picture of probably one 
of the most intricate systems of rule known 
in the history of government. 


The difference of judgment often 
exhibited in regard to theatrical performances 
is frequently due not so much to difference 
of taste as to difference of perspective. The 
critics are specially prone to favor the fifth 
or sixth benches from the stage; a large por- 
tion of the general public are assigned to the 
back seats or the far-off galleries. When the 
actor is of the realistic school, when his art 
consists of niceties of execution, those seated 
near by catch every phase of expression, note 
every turn of inflection, and they at once pro- 
nounce him admirable. But to the remote lis- 
teners these details disappear, and they wonder 
at the praise accorded a performance which 
seems to them so tame. The critics retort 
by accusing these rival judgments of coarse- 
ness of taste and dullness of perception. When 
the actor is one whose style is broad, designed 
for a large multitude, meant to reach and con- 
trol people at a distance, the crities, with 
their noses, as it were, stuck into the canvas, 
cry out against its coarseness, its want of 
delicacy, its extravagant and overwrought 
tone, while the multitude express their de- 
light. Again the general public wonder at 
the depreciative comments of the critics, and 
again the critics denounce the rudeness of the 
public taste. The difference, as we have said, 
is not so much in culture as in perspective. 
We are quite sure of a measure of truth in 
this, at least, insomuch as we recently tested 
it. A performance witnessed from the fourth 
bench seemed to possess, notwithstanding 
numerous faults, many charms and beauties ; 
afterward a portion of it, listened to from the 
back row, impressed us as excessively weak 
and feeble. A painter arranges the focus of 
his canvas so that everybody sees it at the 
same perspective ; an actor has no such power, 
and must sacrifice his effects in part either to 
those of his auditors who are near or to those 
who are remote. 


The latter part of June we were 
bitterly complaining, in this section, of the 
want of rain; and in the Southwest equally 
forcible grumblings were in vogue on avcount 
of an excess of rain. “No rain for thirty 
days!” they muttered on the North River. 
“No rain for six weeks!” they echoed on 
the Connecticut. And, at the same moment, 
the people of Arkansas and Western Tennes- 
see were declaring it had rained every day for 
forty-eight days. Science really ought to dis- 
cover some means of establishing an equi- 
librium in this matter of rainfall. Large 
conflagrations or heavy and continued dis- 
charges of cannon will produce rain, it is 
said. The first device would be rather too 
costly; it would scarcely do to repeat the 
Chicago or Boston drama for the sake of 
watering our cabbages; but the discharges 
of cannon might be employed. Science, 
however, has no device that we are aware of 





for closing up the floodgates of the skies. 
Clouds may be induced to visit us, but there 
yet remains to be discovered an invention 
whereby their stay may be terminated at will, 
They are churlish guests, certainly—holding 
aloof vexatiously at one time, and wearing 
out their welcome at another. He would de- 
serve our best honors who devised a plan to 
adjust their goings and comings. 


Art, Music, and Drama. 


-~* the studio of Mr. Page, in West Tenth 
Street, a small picture, by Peter Paul 
Rubens, has been placed for safe-keeping, where 
it may be now seen. It is for sale, and we 
hope that some New-Yorker may buy it, and 
retain it in this country; as otherwise it is lia- 
ble to go to England, whence an offer has been 
received for it. 

The picture, painted on copper, is about 
twelve by twenty inches in size, and was bought 
in Spain or Lisbon, at the breaking up of a 
private collection, by an American official, and 
he, after retaining it for some time, sold it to 
an American for the price originally paid for 
it, twenty-seven thousand francs. By the ex- 
ecutors of the last owner it has been placed 
under Mr. Page’s charge. 

The subject of the picture is not agreeable, 
but it is one of the best specimens of Rubens’s 
style, and is finished with an admirable elab- 
oration very superior to the frequently sloven- 
ly work of that master. 

The background is a conventional landscape, 
Uncertainly - formed bushes and grass of a 
dull color, glazed over with a warm hue of rus- 
set and green, form a rich relief for the splen- 
did flesh tints of a drunken Bacchus, who, limp 
and reeling, hangs back in the arms of a youth 
and a faun, with his heavy head propped up by 
the forehead of his sylvan companion butted 
against it. This group of figures is completed 
by a keen-eyed tiger, the traditional pard of 
Bacchus, whose serpentine, powerful motion 
contrasts well with the heavy, uncertain drag 
of the legs of its master, its beautiful fawn- 
colored head forming one apex of the triangle, 
within which the figures of the group are dis- 
posed. 

A broad light falls upon the face and shoul- 
ders of ‘ plumpy Bacchus with pink e’en,” 
streams down his body, chubbier than that ofa 
two-years-old baby, and glances with a half- 
tint on the head of the faun with his drooping 
goat-ears, and half lights up the magnificently 
anatomized figure of the youth. 

This picture is an excellent example of Ru- 
bens’s peculiar method of painting. Unlike 
other artists, he is famous for the quality of 
the opaque grays in the half-lights of his 
pictures—grays of the same tint everywhere, 
and which seem as if mixed on a palette, and 
then spread equally under each ridge of light. 
In this picture they form the rounding away 
of the shoulder as well as dot the dimples 
about the knees of the central figure; and, 
afterward descending to a lower key of color, 
they relieve and develop the brown shadows 
on the bodies of the faun and his companion, 
making through the entire painting a charming 
setting for the exquisite pinks, yellows, and 
warm neutral tints on the figures ; colors which 
are Rubens’s strength and the despair of other 
artists. 

That the picture is not pretty is of little 
consequence, and does not affect its value nor 
the use it should serve, to help gradually to 
teach the public not to admire sticks, even 
though they are dressed up to personate men, 
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nor to care for paint when it only forms wooden 
arms and faces. The points of excellence in 
this picture are entirely disconnected from the 
subject it represents. The composition is very 
fine. As an arabesque, the twisted shapes of 
light and color, so severely true, yet so ab- 
stractly excellent, help to the impression which 
the detailed forms of the picture more adequate- 
ly convey ; a composition as complete and self- 
sustained in its unity of light, and shade, and 
line, as the structure of a flower. 

Then, too, the bony skeleton of Bacchus 
himself, though one can hardly associate bones 
as belonging to such a mass of flesh, is fully rec- 
ognized to exist, though it is hidden away so 
deeply that a joint may be only disclosed by 
the accurately-placed dint in the pink, puffy 
knee, or the heavy ribs be perceived by the 
ridge of flesh wrinkled over them in the hands 
of the faun, a frame so heavy as to draw tight 
down from its soft and yielding encasement. 


We translate from Ze Nord, Brussels, the 
following account of the semi-annual meeting 
of the Théatre-Frangais troupe, on the 19th of 
May, 1878: 

It is well known that this extraordinary 
company, consisting of the ablest comedians 
of France, has a sort of self - government, 
which dates from the days of Louis XIV., and 
whose privileges and prerogatives were con- 
firmed by Napoleon I. in his famous decree, 
dated January 8, 1812, at the Kremlin of Mos- 
cow. All the profits are divided among the 
members. No actor or actress can appear at 
the Théatre Frangais except in consequence of 
a@ unanimous vote of the actors. The profits 
of the theatre are distributed among the mem- 
bers ; and, although the French Government 
contributes annually the sum of one hundred 
thousand francs to the expenditures of the the- 
atre, the authorities have little or no influence 
upon the internal management of the affairs of 
the Théatre Frangais. 

Every six months the company holds a 
meeting, at which the most important affairs 
of the society are discussed. This year the 
disoussion was unusually animated and inter- 
esting, owing to the earnest desire of most of 
the younger members of the Théatre Francais 
to take the celebrated troupe for four months 
over to the United States. 

When the venerable M. Sanson, the presi- 
dent of the society, opened the meeting, all the 
members, male and female, answered to their 
names. What a list of theatrical celebrities ! 
MM. Duvalle, Sanglois, Ratteau, Reynard; 
Mmes. Douay, Lesette, Serrenne, Bronhelier, 
Brohan; Mdlles. Narbonne, Georges, and 
Yoonnes—all of them theatrical stars, than 
whom no European stage boasts of prouder 
names! No sooner was the list of members 
read than Mme. Bronhelier rose, and said : 

“T now move that my motion concerning 
the American tour of the Comédie Francaise 
be voted upon.” 

The president said that several letters from 
distinguished friends of the society, concern- 
ing this subject, had been received. He would 
read them. The first was from Victor Hugo, 
and read as follows: 

‘*My Frrenps: Paris needs you more than 
America. Paris, too, will be more grateful than 
the New World. Time will be when your 
scheme can be carried into effect. For the 
present, my advice is against it. 

r “Vioror Hueo.” 


Another letter was from Emile Augier, the 
celebrated author of “The Son of Giboyer,” 
and other popular plays: 

“ Messreurs st Mespames: I am told you 
want to make a tour of the United States, 








To me, the idea appears to be a most happy 
one. You have conquered the Old World— 
why should you not also conquer the New 
World? What can be more gratifying to 
the pride of our good people than to see au- 
diences, far beyond the Atlantic Ocean, en- 
raptured by your incomparable rendition of 
our dramatic masterpieces? Courage, then! 


and success is sure. 
“Eure Averer.”* 


The third letter was from Alexandre Du- 
mas, Jr. : 

“ America is not now the place for French 
actors. In the transatlantic republic they sym- 
pathized with us as long as we were the first 
military nation of the world. We have suf- 
fered terrible reverses, and the consequence is 
that we are no longer looked upon with the 
same consideration as formerly in the New 
World. Stay in France. 

“ ArexanpRE Dvumas.” 


An animated discussion now sprung up. 
Mme. Bronhelier eloquently advocated the 
adoption of her resolution. She asked if it 
was fair for French actors to let German stars 
monopolize the American stage. Mr. Dewitte 
referred to Rachel’s unfortunate experience in 
America, but he was instantly corrected by 
Mme. Desette, who said that Mdlle. Rachel, 
after her return from America, in 1855, had ac- 
knowledged to her that the failure of her tour 
in the New World had been principally due to 
the inferior character of the actors and actresses 
who had accompanied her. The venerable 
president said that, in his opinion, the project 
was impracticable. The Théatre Francais 
company could play in the United States only 
between July and October, and that, during 
that season of the year, the American cities 
were almost deserted. It would be difficult to 
obtain suitable theatres, and that the financial 
success of the company was by no means as- 
sured. The young Baron Tayleure, the son of 
the well-known theatrical manager, combated 
this view of the case with extraordinary en- 
ergy. He said that there were no more liberal 
patrons of dramatic art than the Americans. 
That it would be a matter of national honor 
for them to patronize so illustrious a body as 
the Comédie Frangaise, and that in his opinion 
not only pecuniary success was certain, but 
also fame, well merited, and which would re- 
flect lasting honor upon the whole nation. 
When the final vote was taken, the motion of 
Mme. Bronhelier was rejected by one majority, 
to the great disgust of the younger members, 
whose anxiety to go to the United States was 
intense. 


Madame Nilsson has appeared in London as 
Mignon, the Atheneum commenting upon the 
personation as follows: “ In no other part has 
Madame Nilsson displayed such varied powers 
as an actress and as a singer as in Mignon. It 
may be true that her physical realization of the 
part prepossesses her auditory strongly in her 
favor, when Mignon descends from the cart at 
the command of her brutal master to perform 
the egg-dance, but the creative faculty of the 
artiste is displayed from first to last. It is, the 
Ophelia always excepted, the most complete 
and consistent delineation she has as yet pre- 
sented on the lyric stage. She shows delicacy, 
refinement, and finish in the details. The ac- 
tion of the fingers imitating the fluttering of 
birds in the song of the Swallows, and the by- 
play at the side of the fire when Guglielmo is 
courting Filina, were points worthy of a Rose 
Chéri or a Deselée. There was great power in 
the transition from jealousy to rage and despair, 
as Mignon listens to the plaudits of the audience 
in the play-house scene bestowed on the Tita- 











nia, as acted by Filina. The histrionic ability 
exhibited by Madame Nilsson was coupled 
with vocalization of more than ordinary excel- 
lence ; we refer specially to her share in the sex- 
tuor of the first act, followed by the romanea, and 
the harp duo with the minstrel ; the brilliancy 
of the Styrienne in the second act, mingled, as 
it is, with alternate bursts of joy and sorrow. 
Graceful in pantomimic movement, combined 
with facial expression depicting varying emo- 
tions, the Mignon of Madame Nilsson must be 
regarded as one of the greatest triumphs ever 
achieved by any queen of song.” 


So says the Atheneum of Nilsson. Equally 
decided in praise of Patti as Desdemona is the 
Pall-Mall Gazette : ‘‘ The one thing above all for 
which ‘ Otello,’ as now played at the Royal 
Italian Opera, should be seen, is Madame 
Patti’s Desdemona, in which the celebrated 
prima donna shows herself once more the 
greatest lyric actress and the greatest dramatic 
vocalist on the stage. Remembering well her 
Rosina, Adina, and all her lighter parts, and 
fully impressed by the beauty of her ‘half- 
character’ impersonations, such as Amina and 
Linda, we are convinced that Madame Patti 
never displayed more varied natural resources 
nor higher artistic qualities than in the pro- 
foundly interesting and tragic character of 
Desdemona. There is something for the 
painter, much for the connoisseur of drama, 
more still for the musician, to admire in each 
of her scenes; so that but for the thorough 
spontaneity of the representation, which ex- 
cludes all idea of application in detail, one 
might say that she had studied with equal ad- 
vantage Titian, Shakespeare, and Rossini. In 
a purely vocal point of view, Madame Patti’s 
performance shows her to be as richly endowed 
with contralto as with genuine soprano tones. 
Every one who has heard Madame Patti this 
season must have perceived how the lower part 
of her voice has become developed, and how 
her voice throughout has gained in fullness, 
richness, and power.” 


Mdlle. Desclée, one of the most famous 
actresses of the Théatre Francais, has been 
playing an engagement in London. The Athe- 
neum says her acting is of “ precisely the kind 
that is needed for domestic drama. For the 
more solemn note of tragedy a different style 
is demanded. The plays of M. Dumas fils 
reach a high point of domestic tragedy, and 
illustrate the irony of destiny as fully as works 
of more acknowledged reputation. In the 
heroines of these plays, Diane de Lys, or the 
Baronne d’Ange, Mdlle. Desclée is supreme. 
Her effects are, moreover, attained with such 
complete reticence, that one is as much aston- 
ished at the apparent opportunities omitted as 
at the effect produced. The most solemn tra- 
gedy of modern life is reached, a heart is with- 
ered, and a life cut short, yet the framework 
of social existence is preserved, and the draw- 
ing-room remains the fitting scene of all that 
occurs. If our present life is to be presented 
on its grim or tragic side it is by such means, 
and not by the splutter and rant of so-called 
tragedy.” 





WPiterary Hotes, 


E have received from the Rev. Dr. 
Wines, the secretary of the National 
Prison Association—an earnest laborer, whose 
name is known wherever philanthropic reform 
has friends—his valuable report on the Inter- 
national Penitentiary Congress, held in London 
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in the early part of July, 1872. In a brief note 
which accompanies the volume, Dr. Wines 
says: ‘“‘As my relation to much the greater 
part of the work is simply that of compiler and 
editor, it will be no breach of modesty to call 
attention to the fact that it offers the most com- 
plete survey of the state of prisons and prison 
discipline throughout the world ever given to 
the public, as well as a full exhibition of the 
most advanced thought on the penitentiary 
question, in papers and speeches by distin- 
guished specialists, gathered in conference 
from all countries.” This is emphatically 
true. Even the brief recapitulation of the 
contents of the book which we are able to 
give, will show its exhaustive character, and 
make it clear that no such store of information 
on the facts gonnected with prison reform has 
ever before been brought together. The first 
part of the volume is occupied with a descrip- 
tion of prison systems, prison administra- 
tion, prison discipline, education, and labor, the 
sanitary condition of prisons, the reformatory 
results of the systems employed in them, pris- 
on officers and their training, etc., etc.’ All 
these topics are discussed in the fullest way, 
all the chief countries in the world being 
taken up in order, as the subjects named are 
severally examined. The second part deals 
with the work of the Congress itself, and gives 
the many valuable papers read before it—es- 
says of the greatest worth upon every subject 
connected with prisons and their administra- 
tion, and with the welfare and reformation of 
prisoners. The third part contains other pa- 
pers submitted to the Congress; the fourth and 
fifth are made up of accounts of personal in- 
spections of European prisons and reforma- 
tories, and of suggestions derived from these 
and other experiences. An appendix contains 
the transactions of the National Reform Con- 


gress at Baltimore. The whole book is a per- 
fectly complete account of the progress, thus 
far, of a work in which Dr. Wines and his 
many distinguished colleagues of all nations 
have the best wishes of the press, and, we are 


sure, of the people. As a specimen of a clear, 
sensible, and well-arranged report, we recom- 
mend Dr. Wines’s book to all who have occa- 
sion to give a succinct accpunt of any similar 
reform. One such clear statement of facts 
does more for a cause than years of vague ex- 
hortation. 


“Insanity in its Relations to Crime,” by 
Dr. William A. Hammond, published by 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., is unquestionably 
one of the most important essays in psycho- 
logical science that have recently appeared. 
With the authority given to it by Dr. Ham- 
mond’s name, it must become an authori- 
ty of the highest standing in the literature of 
our medical jurisprudence ; and the deep in- 
terest just now connected with the subject, 
since the public mind is at last so thoroughly 
aroused to its importance as concerning the 
very safety of society, insures its finding a 
wide circle of readers besides those who will 
look upon it from the specialist’s point of view. 
Dr. Hammond’s conclusions, as a pathologist 
and an expert of the widest experience and 
deepest learning, do not differ greatly from 
those which the sound and healthy common- 
Sense of the community would derive from a 
more superficial course of reasoning ; but they 
confirm in the most striking manner, with all 
the aid of special knowledge, and make into 
positive facts, those decisions which the com- 
munity only believes to be correct, but does not 
like to see acted upon without the sanction of 
& high authority. We have not space to show 





the many noteworthy points established in 
Dr. Hammond’s admirable essay, but we must 
quote one paragraph, from the fact of its direct 
bearing on recent events. “...The indi- 
vidual who has sufficient intelligence to know 
that pointing a loaded pistol at a human being, 
cocking it, and pulling the trigger, are acts 
which will cause the death of the person 
against whom they are directed, should be 
subjected to the same punishment for a homi- 
cide as would be awarded for a like offense 
committed by a sane person. And the insane 
person whose delusions are not such as would, 
if true, justify a homicide, should come under 
the same rule.” 


Mrs. Oliphant is a novelist who never dis- 
appoints ; and her books, in one way or anoth- 
er, are always satisfying. While she uses in- 
tricacies of plot as skillfully as any of her fel- 
low-authors, she will weave you a bright, 
cheery, thoroughly entertaining, and excellent 
story out of materials that would seem hope- 
less enough to one less expert in picturing the 
phases of life. We shall always continue to 
think her admirable “‘ Miss Marjoribanks ” one 
of ¢he best novels ever written of every-day 
existence. ‘‘May,’’ the publication of which 
Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have made 
to follow so soon after that of ‘* At His Gates,” 
will fulfill all the expectations that have been 
aroused by its announcement. As may have 
been said with equal truth of all Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s previous novels, ‘‘ May” is fresh and 
new in subject and in vein, and repeats noth- 
ing that we know in its author’s works—a 
rarer trait in a sixth or seventh book than may 
be supposed. It is this lack of mannerism, 
this ability to treat every story as though it 
were the first she had ever tried to tell, that 
makes for us one charm of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
writings. We find it again in this last novel, 
where we are on comparatively new ground in 
every way, the only characteristics we are glad 
to recognize as connecting the book with its 
author’s previous work being its healthy, 
cheery picturing, its lack of all morbidness 
even in its sadness, and its strongly-sustained 
interest unfailing to the last. The fortunes of 
the Heriots of Pitcomlie are not always bright, 
but they form the subject of as good a novel 
as one need care to read. 


Those who have not enjoyed an opportu- 
nity of reading in Tue Porvrar Sorence 
Monraty for June the valuable memorial es- 
says on John Stuart Mill, written by well- 
known writers among his personal friends, or 
by those who knew him best as author, phi- 
losopher, and critic, will be pleased to find 
almost the same papers collected by Messrs. 
Osgood & Co. of Boston, and published in a 
little volume under the title “John Stuart 
Mill: A Memorial.” The essays have already 
been too widely read to need recapitulation 
here; they are, without exception, appreci- 
ative, interesting, and valuable. H. R. Fox 
Bourne contributes a sketch of Mr. Mill’s life ; 
W. T. Thornton writes of his career in the 
India House; Herbert Spencer of his moral 
character; Henry Trimen of his botanical 
studies; W. Minto of his place as a critic; 
J. H. Levy of his work in philosophy; J. E. 
Cairnes of his work in political economy ; Pro- 
fessor Fawcett of his influence at the univer- 
sities; and other papers by Mrs. Faweett, 
Frederic Harrison, and W. A. Hunter, treat re- 
spectively of his influence as a practical poli- 
tician, his relation to positivism, and his po- 
sition as a philosopher. 





Scientific Hotes. 


R. JOHN MORLEY opened his second 
lecture on Historic Method before the 

Royal Institute, with the observation that the in- 
fluence exercised over each generation by the 
preceding, becomes more and more preponder- 
ant over all other influences ; that there has been 
along progressive development up to the pres- 
ent time, and the later states of society represent 
a final accumulation of previous changes. The 
historic method, in its specific sense, is a com- 
parison of these different periods of civiliza- 
tion, so conducted as to bring out those ele- 
ments in each which, in stage after stage, pro- 
longed the line of development. It brings the 
events of social experience into an order that 
presents their points of uniformity and agree- 
ment, and thus exhibits their connection with 
one another, and lays the base for a rational, 
clear, and definite conception of that movement 
as a whole. This, Mr. Morley proceeded to 
show, is very different from the old-fashioned 
historical parallels between certain situations 
in ancient and in modern history, which he 
characterized as mere literary amusement ; the 
people and their conditions, moral, social, and 
political, being in many respects so essentially 
different. In proof of this, he compared the 
state of Athens and Great Britain, and that of 
the Byzantine Empire in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and that of France from 1750 to the break- 
ing out of the French Revolution. In these 
periods, although a number of striking appar- 
ent points of identity might be pointed out, yet 
they were not identical at all. He specially 
commented on the important benefit which the 
administrative system of the Eastern Empire 
had conferred on later ages by preserving a 
more or less firm and stable society, which 
could resist the inroads of successive hordes 
of warlike invaders, till Western civilization 
had time to consolidate itself. Studied in this 
way, such events as the victories of Leo the 
Isaurian over the Saracens are shown to pos- 
sess a more wide, lofty, and directly moral in- 
fluence: being a bright central line of the con- 
nected conditions that have prepared the usual 
state that now surrounds us. In the same way 
we must look at the government, manners, 
economic system, laws, and intellectual and 
moral ideas of France under Louis XV. All 
these details may have an interest in them- 
selves; but it is immeasurably deepened when 
we learn to look at them as a scene in a splen- 
did and coherent drama, and recognize in all 
we see in eighteenth-century France—its so- 
cial oppressions, material misery, intellectual 
intrepidity, and moral shallowness—the prep- 
aration for one more of those steps forward, 
by which mankind has slowly and toilfully 
emerged from darkness. The historic method 
rests on the doctrine that the successive phases 
of society are linked together by the chain of 
cause and effect, and that at any given phase 
all the contemporary conditions have a marked 
and observable character of solidarity and 
adaptability. To study history purely in de- 
tail, or only a limited part of it, would be like 
studying one particular organ of an animal in- 
stead of the whole. Mr. Morley then pointed 
out the difference between scientific history 
and the so-called “‘ universal history,” which 
is merely a collection of separate narratives—a 
long story, with many sections and subdivi- 
sions; scientific history, on the contrary, dis- 
closes to us an increasing double process of 
construction and decomposition, of growth 
and decline. We watch the same conflict un- 
der changing faces between two sets of forces— 
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the one straining forward toward fresh perfec- 
tion in the attainment of truth and happiness, 
the other inclining men to cling to the old forms 
and uses. Societies, where this conflict is not 
visible, have no place in the picture of the 
progress of the human mind. In concluding, 
Mr. Morley distinguished the historic concep- 
tion of progress from that which has been 
dominant in common writing for the last hun- 
dred years, by which progress has been fig- 
ured as a kind of powerful entity—a self-exist- 
ent force ; whereas, it necessarily depends upon 
a variety of special circumstances. Many flour- 
ishing, wealthy communities, possessing high 
moral and intellectual advantages, have grad- 
ually degenerated into barbarism through 
causes explicable only by a resort to the his- 
toric method. 


In a paper read before the Manchester (Eng- 
land) Geological Society, Mr. John Aitken, F. 
G. 8., describes the finding of another lot of 
bones in the limestone-cave in Staffordshire. 
This cave has been recently reopened as a 
quarry, and, as the result of new blastings, a 
new cavern, five or six feet in advance of the 
old one, has been exposed ; from this new open- 
ing was obtained a wheelbarrow-full of bones, 
comprising the pelvis, vertebrm, leg, and toe 
bones, ribs, and a jaw with teeth in place, and 
a dozen or more detached teeth and other 
bones. Some of these bones, including those 
of the leg, were large and massive. The de- 
tached teeth evidently belonged to some rumin- 
ating animal, made much smaller in size than its 
companion. The bones obtained from the first 
cavern several years since, Mr. Aitken believes 
to have belonged to an elephant, since portions 
of a tusk were found amongthem. We shall 
follow with interest the discussion which these 
discoveries will be sure to provoke. Nor shall 
we be surprised to learn that an Owen or a 
Hawkins has from the detached teeth con- 
structed a new member of the animal creation. 
While these and kindred investigations are 
being conducted abroad, it is with satisfaction 
that we learn that Professor Marsh and his 
band of undergraduates are reading the history 
of our own land, as it stands recorded in the 
fossil forms and footprints of our Western 
mountains and plains. 


Mr. Stall, who has lately conducted a series 
of experiments with a view to hastening the 
ripening of fruits, announces that this result 
may be obtained by lessening the depth of the 
earth about the roots of the fruit-bearing trees. 
As an instance, it is stated that the ripening 
of pears upon an early tree was hastened by 
simply removing the earth for a circuit of fif- 
teen feet about the roots, the soil being left the 
depth of but two or two and one-half inches 
above the roots. The theory is, that, by thus 
almost exposing the roots, they receive more 
warmth from the sun, and these, by the fre- 
quent application of water, are more active in 
supplying the life-giving sap to the fruit above. 
Interesting as these results appear, we confess 
that we are hardly prepared to indorse them, 
and yet the repetition of the experiment may 
80 readily be accomplished that any interested 
reader might with little difficulty aid toward 
the establishment, or, if need be, the demoli- 
tion of this new theory of growth. 


In a recent paper on the coloring and dry- 
ing of natural flowers, Mr. Muir suggests the 
following experiment, which is so simple in its 
details that any interested reader may readily 
repeat it: having procured freshly-cut flowers, 
of various and brilliant hues, they are to be 
placed upon a plate, containing a few drops of 
sal-ammoniac (chloride of ammonium) solution; 











the flowers thus placed are then covered by an 
inverted glass funnel. The effect of the am- 
monia becomes soon apparent in the change 
which takes place in the color of the flowers, 
those which were naturally of a violet blue or 
bright-carmine color, change to a splendid 
green, the dark red to a black, and the white 
to asulphur-yellow. When the change is com- 
plete, which may be observed through the 
glass sides of the funnel, the flowers can be re- 
moved, and their stems placed in fresh water, 
where they will retain their new hues for a few 
hours only, the original tint being slowly re- 
stored. If the ammoniacal gas be replaced by 
the fumes given forth by a few drops of con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid, a similar result 
will follow, and by this treatment it is stated 
that many flowers, especially asters, may be 
colored a beautiful red, which color is more 
lasting, the flowers retaining it after they have 
been dried and pressed. 


The American Naturalist, for June, gives 
the following synopsis of L. Erkman’s method 
for obtaining a microscopic photograph of veg- 
etable tissues: the section of the plant or other 
tissue is allowed to stand over one night in a 
moderately strong solution of aniline red. , On 
being removed and carefully washed with 
water, the nitrogenous tissues will be found to 
have been uncolored, while the non-nitrogenous 
portions retain their color, there being also a 
considerable amount of shading. If the section 
be now laid upon glass, so as to represent a 
negative, a positive may be obtained, in which 
the nitrogenous substances are dark, and the 
non-nitrogenous light. Having prepared the 
negative as here described, the securing of the 
positive may be intrusted to any intelligent 
photographer. 


The feebleness of growth and lack of vigor 
which mark the brief existence of most city 
trees, may possibly be due—as suggested by a 
series of experiments lately tried in Berlin—to 
the presence in the soil about their roots of 
strect-gas, which has escaped from the pipes 
laid near them. In the experiments here al- 
luded to, it was found that if only twenty-five 
cubic feet of gas a day be allowed to distribute 
itself over one hundred and forty-four feet of 
ground, having an average depth of four feet, 
the disastrous results of its presence will soon 
become evident in the death of all trees and 
shrubs, the rootlets of which penetrated the in- 
fected soil. Moreover, it is stated that the 
firmer and closer the soil, the more disastrous 
the result. 


It is stated that M. Pinart, the French phi- 
lologist who visited the Aleutian Islands and 
Alaska for the purpose of collecting the vocab- 
ularies and obtaining photographs of the na- 
tives, is about to revisit that interesting region. 
The expenses of this second journey are met 
by the French Government, and are sufficient 
to enable M. Pinart to make an exhaustive col- 
lection of the antiquities of Alaska. ‘* Alaska,” 
writes the editor of Nature, “is one of the 
finest fields in the world for ethnological and 
prehistoric research.” As this eminent author- 
ity does not mention the successful labors of 
American explorers in this new land, we im- 
prove the opportunity to commend the work 
of Professor Dall and bis assistants, who, with 
the limited means at their command, have al- 
ready added greatly to the world’s score of 
knowledge, and made Americans, at least, fa- 
miliar with the peculiarities of the extinct 
races, as well as the present inhabitants of this 
our latest-acquired territory. 


In the course of certain experiments with 
| silicate of soda as an antiseptic, Rabuteau and 








Papillon have obtained certain results of pecul- 
iar interest at this time, when the threatened 
approach of cholera calls for the exercise of 
great care in the use of disinfectants and so- 
called germ-poisons. It is stated that, if one 
per cent. of silicate of soda be added to fresh 
blood, the globules are dissolved in about an 
hour, the whole remaining inodorous and free 
from vibrios for eight days. A similar addition 
of this salt to the pus obtained from a patient 
suffering from purulent pleurisy checked de- 
composition at once. 


Tron surfaces may be gilded by the use of 
sodium-amalgam : the iron is first rubbed with 
the sodium-amalgam, the surface of the iron 
thus becoming amalgamated, a strong solution 
of chloride of gold is then applied, and the 
whole heated until the mercury is volatilized ; 
the gold surface which remains may then be 
highly polished ; by a similar treatment with a 
silver or platinum solution, a surface of these 
metals may be obtained. 


In his recently - published work, entitled 
“ On Food,’ Dr. Letheby, who is old and wise 
enough to know better, entertains and instructs 
his foreign readers as follows: *‘ The sallow, 
weazen-look of the natives of the Northern 
States of America is thought to be due to the 
indigestible preparations of Indian-corn, called 
‘mush,’ ‘ hominy,’ or ‘johnny,’ which consti- 
tutes the chief portion of their daily meals.” 


It is stated that the introduction of glycer- 
ine into boilers increases the solubility of the 
lime-salts, in certain cases forming soluble 
compounds. When the lime-salts are precipi- 
tated in boilers thus treated, the salts assume 
the form of gelatinous, non-adherent masses, 
and can therefore be the more readily removed. 





Sayings and Doings at Home 
and Abroad. 


4 he Nation, in an important article in its 
last issue, uses the Vienna-commissioner- 
ship scandal (which, by-the- way, seems to 
grow worse the more it is looked into) to point 
a moral concerning our approaching centennial 
exposition. It says: ‘“‘ There is no denying 
that the affair has had an unfortunate effect on 
the American reputation, which the suspension 
of the old commissioners does not remove, be- 
cause it indicates a carelessness in making 
appointments, which foreigners cannot under- 
stand, and, unless we take heed, the question 
will be asked, during the next two years, 
whether it is likely that, if we care so little 
who manages our department in a foreign ex- 
position, we shall care any more who man- 
ages our own; and whether there is not dan- 
ger that foreign exhibitors coming here will 
find themselves handed over to the mercies of 
political sharpers rewarding themselves for 
petty services in the pending election, and 
ready to sell medals to home manufacturers in 
commemoration of imaginary victories over 
European competitors.”” It desires to utter 
an earnest warning, while it is yet time, against 
‘even the appearance of jobbing, and the ele- 
vation of politicians with ‘big hearts’ and 
capacious lungs into positions of trust and re- 
sponsibility. If pains be not taken to gu 

against this, the whole thing will be a failure.” 


‘** Londoners,” says the London Graphic, 
“whose memory will carry them back some 
forty years, can hardly hear without a pang of 
regret, that the great panorama of the metrop- 
olis, which was so long exhibited at the Colos- 
seum, in Regent’s Park, has been purchased 
by an American speculator, and is about to be 
transferred to a building, specially erected for 
the purpose, in New York. The wonderful 
perseverance of Mr. Hornor, who, in spite 
the heats of summer and the wintry gales, 
spent whole years in sketching London from 
his little wooden shed around the ball and 
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cross of St. Paul’s, would alone entitle this 
immense — to res In truth, it was a 
work well worthy of admiration on other 
grounds; and many an object less national in 
character has been deemed worthy of a grant 
from the public funds to secure it from destruc- 
tion. Failing this, however, there is but little 
to regret in the disappearance of Messrs. Hor- 
nor and Parris’s panorama. For years it has 
been shut up in that most ghostly and forlorn 
of all bankrupt places of entertainment, which 
was its predestined home, a prey to dust, and 
mildew, and cobwebs, so that it is to be feared 
that much of its details will require the restor- 


ing touch of the American exhibitors. We 
have only to hope that this n task will 
be kindly and reverently performed, and that 


the New-Yorkers may leave the latest posses- 
sor of the Colosseum picture of London no 
cause to regret the boldness of his enterprise.’’ 


The Shah of Persia, the first of his race to 
make the European tour, is now forty-three 
years of age, and is described as looking much 
younger. He-is about medium height, and 
rather spare of person; his complexion is 
rather lighter than what appears to be the 
t among his companions, and of a some- 
“a different color. Most of the members 
of his suite incline to a sort of copper shade, 
like that of North American Indians, but the 
shah might easily pass for a light mulatto. 
His features, however, and especially his 
mouth and eyes, have nothing which resem- 
bles the negro. Both are small, and the eyes 
are very bright and piercing. When looking 
closely at any object, he generally wears spec- 
tacles—not the eye-glasses of civilization, but 
the genuine, old-fashioned spectacles such as 
our grandmothers| use. The portraits of the 
shah usually give him a smile, or rather smirk, 
which he does not have.. When at rest, his 
features are thoughtful, almost sad ; and, when 
walking about examining objects, his — 
anee is that of an earnest, intelligent, and pa- 
tient student. 


Mr. Beecher was present the other day at 
the New-York Editorial Convention, and re- 
lated an early experience of his, when, on the 
strength of his appointment as editor of the 
Cincinnati Gazette, he invested in a fine over- 
coat ‘and a gold watch—the latter of which he 
had shortly after te return. Recurring to the 
subject in —s added: ‘*I should not be 
ashamed to wind up my life as I began it, for 
I think that amo professions there is 
none that ranks higher than that—which is yet 
to be a profession—that of journalism. Jour- 
nalism, as yet, is a wees rather than a pro- 
fession, It has no definite bounds; it has no 
commun law or customs ; it has principles, and 
yet they are held rather individually than by 
common consent. It is not shaped and drawn 
out into any form with acknowledged founda- 
tions and superstructure. That itis to be a 

rofession, and, like all other professions, to 
Coe its laws and its precepts, its maxims and 
its methods, there can scarcely be any doubt. 
It never will be a profession in this same sense 
in which law is. tt has in it so much of neces- 
sity that is voluntary, that cannot be fixed, 
while the law spreads itself around about the 
different forms of civil society; it has a ma- 
chinery fixed and bounded for it which profes- 
sional journalism never can have.” 


An eccentric character, named Van Utlem, 
who has been known about Paris for forty 
years, has just died, and was buried (without 
military honors) at Batignolles. He was a 
Dutchman, and at the siege of Antwerp, in 
1831, was a lieutenant in the Dutch army. Af- 
ter that event, not knowing whether to become 
a Belgian or remain Dutch, he took up his res- 
idence in Paris, where he lived on his own re- 
sources. He would by no means, however, 

art with his lieutenant’s uniform. In 1840, 
aving been some years a lieutenant, he felt 
that he deserved promotion, and raised him- 
self to the rank of captain, adopting the re- 
quired uniform. In 1845, he conferred upon 
himself further advancement and became ma- 
jor, and soon after lieutenant-colonel. At the 
time of the Crimean War, the necessity of a fur- 
ther rise in his profession suggested itself to 
his mind, and he promoted himself to a full 
coloneley. In 1860, he bestowed upon himself 
the ribbon of a Dutch order, and, finding his 
health failing in 1870, consoled himself with 


says the Pall Mall Gazette, “ to receive further 
honors when death bro’ his brilliant pro- 
fessional career to a close.” 


We have = spoken of the new type 
of criticism which Western journals are devel- 
oping. Here is a highly-characteristic speci- 
men from the Journal, of Lafayette, Indiana, 
where “‘ Hamlet’’ was recently acted : “‘* Ham- 
let’ must have been a remarkable man not to 
have gone mad in the midst of such characters 
as his aimless mother, the insipid and discord- 
ant Ophelia, and the noisily-empty as 
they were presented on this stage. We confess 
to a secret satisfaction at the poisoning of the 
Queen, who, in rouging her cheeks, got a 
double dose on the end of her nose, and we 
ee a malicious joy in the unskillful 
stabbing of Laertes, who deserved death, if 
for no other reason than for his unaccented 
lamentations over the demise of a horse-fiddle 
sister, whose departure should have been to 
him a source of joy. The @rave-digger did 
well, not only in his professional work, but in 
effectually burying the ill-dressed Ophelia. We 
never attended a funeral with more pleasure.” 


Only a week or two before his death, Mr. 
Mill had a conversation with Mr. John Morley, 
in which he expressed his views regarding the 
coming modification of religion. He thought 
that “we cannot, with any sort of precision, 
define’? that modification, but believed that 
‘* it will undoubtedly rest upon the solidarity 
of mankind, as Comte said ; and ives two 
things, at any rate, which are likely to lead 
men toinvest this with the moral authority of 
a religion: first, they will become more and 
more impressed by the awful fact that a piece 
of conduct to-day may prove a curse to men 
and women scores and even hundreds of years 
after the author of it is dead ; and, second, they 
will more and more feel that they can only sat- 
isfy their sentiment of jitude to seen or 
unseen benefactors, can only repay the untold 
benefits they have inherited, by diligently 
maintaining the traditions of service.” 


There is an Octopus, or devil-fish, in the 
aquarium at Brighton, which has very striking- 
ly vindicated Victor Hugo’s representation of 
its powers. Mr. Charles Collette, an actor in 
the Brighton Theatre, who had learned the art 
of snake - charming in India, undertook to 
charm this Octopus, and succeeded so far as to 
bring him to the surface of the water, and 
make him follow him round the tank; but 
when Mr. Collette bent down to the surface of 
the water, the Octopus was altogether too much 
charmed to resist a positive embrace, so, catch- 
ing him in his arms, he drew him down into 
the tank, whence the by-standers only succeeded 
in rescuing him after a severe struggle. That 
Octopus now rests without any charms to cheer 


In a paper on “ Tea considered as a Cause 
of National Demoralization,”” Matthew Browne 
invites the attention of pathologists, psycholo- 
gists, reformers, and legislators, to this great 
question. “ While we have been turning our 
eyes,” he says, “‘upon the more obvious and 
vulgar evils attendant upon the free use of al- 
cohol, we have been overlooking the insidious 
action of a bland and penesfal liquid which 
has been sapping the foundations of manhood 
and honesty. Alcohol sends a few to jail, or 
to the mad-house. But tea acts, through the 
nervous system, upon the conscience, and turns 
us into a nation of sneaks.”’ 


The value of a land-grant, as a subsidy to 
railroads, is strikingly illustrated in the expe- 
rience of the Union Pacific Railway Company. 
This company has already sold nearly a million 
acres of its lands at an —— price of $4.30 per 
acre; and its sales during May of the present 
year amounted to 10,424 acres, at $5.151¢ per 
acre. The lands are er rising in value, 
but even at the average of the last sales the 
portion of the original grant still remaining is 
worth nearly sixty million dollars, and will 
probably realize a hundred by the time it is 
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The author of our day, especially if he be a 
“ hurftorist,” is no longer the poorly-paid and 
abject creature whom SS hones pitied and re- 
viled. “ Mark Twain,” in a recent action for 
damages against a predatory publisher, who 
had appropriated some of his sketches, de- 





the rank of general. “ He was ina fair way,” 





clared that he estimated a new book as worth 





fifty thousand dollars to him, while a volume 
of his random sketches is worth not less than 
twenty-five thousand dollars. His income 
from his books alone, at present, is twenty- 

five thousand a year. e 


_ Among the musical instruments on exhibi- 
tion at Vienna is the harpsichord of Schubert, 
on which he composed his celebrated “* Lieder.’ 


Punch maintains that there is one glaring 
deficiency in the lord-chancellor’s Judicature 
Bill: no clause provides for the creation of a 
lord cheap justice ! 


It has been discovered, recently, that the 
organ of rational language lies in the third con- 
volution of the left anterior lobe of the brain. 


Dr. Déllinger has been appointed president 
of the Royal Academy of Science at Munich, 
as successor to the late Baron Liebig. 


The Record, 


A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 








UNE 21.—Lieutenant-General Socias resi 
his command in the Spanish army. Dis- 
atch of the defeat of Carlist bands in Lerida, 
he Carlist chieftain Quico wounded, and Ven- 
tosa taken prisoner. 
Accident on the Midland Railway, England ; 
several persons killed. 
Forty-two cases of cholera at Dantzic, Ger- 
many ; twenty-five fatal. 
th of Hon. E. B. Ewing, Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Missouri. Intelligence of 
the death, at Richmond, England, of Tylor 
Smith, M. D., an eminent physician and medi- 
cal author ; of M. Lavalle, founder of the Ecole 
Centrale of France, and of M. Louis de St. 
Arnaud, French senator. 


June 22.—Wreck of the steamer Columbus 
on St. Kean’s Rock, near Holyhead, Wales, 
with two hundred passengers on board ; twelve 
drowned, and three of the crew. 

Dispatch of the capture of Pancorbo and 
four hundred prisoners by the Carlists. 

Death, at Hampton, Conn., of Edward 8. 
Moseley, State Treasurer of Connecticut. 


June 23.—The Spanish ministry resign. 

The Prefect of Paris prohibits M. Gam- 
betta’s giving a public banquet on the anniver- 
wy om neral Hoche’s death. 

atch of a serious revolt in the Mexican 

State of Jalisco, owing to an effort of the gov- 
ernment to collect back taxes for sixteen years, 
unpaid during the rule of Lozada. 


JUNE oe of the capture by the 
Russians of the Khivan fortress at Kes-arash, 
on the Amu Daria River. 

Intelligence that the Carlist chief Saballo 
had shot the Alcalde of Mara for failing to give 
notices of the approach of a republican force. 

The Supreme Court of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
decides that school boards have power to ex- 
clude the Bible from the public schools. 

Death of Thornton Hunt, an English paint- 
er, art-critic, and politician. Intelligence of 
the death, at Plymouth, England, of Admiral 
Griffin, of the British Royal Navy, and of Cap- 
tain James Murray, of the Queen’s Army. 


June 25.—Carlists under Dorregaray and 
Ollo reported severely defeated by Portilla, 
near Estella, 2ist inst.; six hundred Carlists 
reported killed, three hundred wounded; re- 

ublican loss, four killed, sixty wounded, 

arlists deny being defeated, and report that 
General Elio captured two thousand republi- 
eans at Barranca. Rumor of the capture of 
General Nouvillas by the Carlists near Pam- 
peluna. 

Ernest Lefevre and M. Raphael, Commu- 
nists, arrested at Paris. 

Two Carlist cargoes of arms detained at 
Plymouth, England; the ship Queen of the 
Seas escapes with nine thousand rifles and one 
million six hundred thousand cartridges. 


Juxx 26.—Dispatch that the Orenburg and 
Mangyshlak Russian columns had captured 
Kilai, 2d inst., three days’ march from Ehiva, 
and that General Kau mann, with the Tash- 
kend column, had reached Chraki. The Khan 





of Bokhara reported friendly to Russia. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 





[Jury 12. 





Outbreak in Malage, Spain; the mayor killed. 
Gen. Saballo, Carlist, has shot three of his offi- 


cers, and condemned several others to death. 


Twenty-six deaths from cholera in the city 
yf Nashville, Tennessee; and seven at Mem- 
phis. 





June 27.—Reports from St. Petersburg of 
the capitulation of Khiva, and that the - 
sians occupy the capital of the Khanate. 

















CHINESE FORTUNE-TELLER. 





See Miscetiany, page 56. 





CHINESE AUCTIONEER. 





FIGURES WON'T LIE. Not if the | 
figures are right. The following array of figures we 
have examined and found correct. They refer to in- 

ting facts ted with the Traveters Lire 
awp Accipent Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
Conn., which d the busi of Accident In- 
surance nine years ago this first day of April, 1873. 








ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 






- 275,000 
Number written in the year 1872. - 32,438 
Number reported in March, 1873..........-- 39352 
Whole number of Claims paid, Accident Dep’t. 17,204 


Amount thus returned to Policy-holders. . $1,702, 558.41 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Whole number of Life Policies written to date. 

Number written in the year 1872 2, 367 

Date of = 'P of Life Department. ... July, 1866 

_Number of Death Losses paid to date. ape 182 

Amount paid in Death Losses............ $429,624.12 


BOTH DEPARTMENTS. 
Total Assets, April x, 1873, about.......... $2,350,000 
Whole number Claims paid for Death or Injury, 17,386 
Whole amount thus paid in benefits... .. $2, 132,212.53 
Average amount paid for every working day 
. for the past nine years, over............. $750.00 


16,367 











TO INVESTORS.—To those who wish 
to reinvest Coupons or Dividends, and those who wish 
to increase their income from means already invested in 
other less profitable securities, we recommend the Sev- 
en-Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, as well secured and unusually productive. — 
Jay Cooke & Co. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray St., N. Y. 


te" THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
Lasell Female Seminary appears to-day. This fine in- 
stitution is yearly growing in favor, and offers unusual 
advantages. 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES.—Mnrs. 
Tuos. L. Smrrn, Wellsville, N. Y., has used her 
Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine eleven years 
without any repairs, and one needle—No. 2—for nearly 
five years. See the New Improvements and Woods’s 
Lock-Stitch Ripper. 














COLGATE & CO”’S NEW PER: 
fume for the handkerchief, “Casumere Bovovet,” 
will be appreciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet-soap of the same 
name, which is so universally popular. 


WESTERN TRAVEL. Appletons 
Hand-Book of American Travel. Western Tour. A 
complete guide to all places on Western routes of travel 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific, including the 
Yosemite, and all places of resort on the Pacific slope; 
the Great Lakes, the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers; 
full description of all Western cities and railroad routes ; 
with maps. Cloth, flexible. Price, $2.00. 

D. Aprptetron & Co., Publishers, New York. 


SUMMER TRAVEL. New edition of 
Appletons’ Hand-Book of American Travel. astern 
Tour. Revised and corrected to the present date. 
This volume forms a complete guide to all places in the 
Middle and Eastern States, and the British Provinces. 
Full information in regard to all places of summer 
resort. With Maps. In cloth, flexible. Price, 
$2.00. 





> 





D. Appretron & Co., Publishers, New York 
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